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Visible- Name Check File Guides were invented by a practical 
banker, James H. Rand—a man who knew from long experience 
the bankers’ needs. 


For twenty years they have been the accepted standard of practice in 
check filing. Thousands of banks the world over have cut time and 
labor costs with RAND Visible-Name Check File Guides. 


The illustration tells its own story. Compare these upstanding, perma- 
nent, instantly visible RAND guides with the worn, bent, dog-eared 
tabs of the old style check files. The difference is obvious. RAND 
Angle Guides stare you in the face. The eye and hand go instantly to 
divisions, sub-division, names. Possibility of mis-filing is practically 
eliminated. Filing labor cost is cut in half. 


Let us send you a sample guide with Angle Tab. Insert it in your present Check 
File. No further argument will be necessary. 


RAND COMPANY, INC., 


812 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


Depositors’ names are 
on special 


instantly visible angle of 45 degrees. 


ther Rand Products 
Sor Banks 


Deposit File 
Visible, instantly accessible record of box-holders. 
Rand Stop Payment File 
Colored signalled visible record which automati- 
cally prevents over-payment. 


Rand Central File (New Business) 
Visible Master File Record giving status of use of 
bank’s facilities by each depositor. 


Its visible principle makes instant posting possible. 


Rand Check File Guides 
Described in this announcement. 


Rand Automobile Finance 


perforated slips sup- 
plied with Rand Angle Check File 
Guides. Slips are detached at per- 
forations and inserted in Guides at an 


Specialized visible record equipment covering this 
important banking function. 

Rand Note Cases 
Devised for instant filing and ready reference. A 
time saver. 

Rand Ticket File & Binder 
Used by 20,000 banks. A proved system for filing 
and protecting deposit slips. Sf 
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RAND COMPANY INC. NORTH TONAWANDA N.Y. 
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CAPITAL $150,000.00 
SURPLUS $75,000.00 


MOnNTICELLO,ARKANSAS 
€STABLIGHESD i887 3 
our 
Bank Needs Adaressograph 00+, 
908 iV. Van Buren St., . 
Chicago, Ill. 
 Gentlemen:- 
| 
| When we read the first advertisemmt of the Addresso- 
1 Filling-in Form graph Co., which appeared in a popular magazine, we were inclined to 
¢ Letters. doubt the correctness of the Claims made for the addressograph. 
| 4 
2 Heading State- t Later we received a es rind ab through the mail which 
* ments, Ledger was designed to give more minute details of the use and the benefits i 
Sheets. to be derived from the use of the machine. This circular, although © i 
convincing in its argument, did not convince the writer of the 
3 Listing Pay and of the article, and we did not make an order. ‘ 
* Dividend Forms. q 
. x Later as the work grew heavier aiid we found that we must 
4, SS . employ additional help or use some means for a more rapid transaction 
anil times tester of the business, we turned to the Addressograph as un experiment. 
than typists. The machine was shipped on thirt 8 FRES trial, but ; ; 
= after a few hours use, we were “converted” and the addressograph now 
( FREE trial is just as necessary and just as useful in its place as the Adding 


these as quickly as with the 
I hardly See now how we fenced to get along as we 
did wi thout Le. .- have used the machine more than a year now 
Low as : : wi thout a pen ense for repairs and it works as perfectly _ 

§ ' as it aid the cee >, Tf it should give way in the Course of 


years from use, we will be in the market for another. [ 


| 

Proves Worth! — Machine or Typewriter and we could and would dispense ee one of" } 
| 


Yours very truly, 


Just Mail this 
1 ¢ Re-Usable Address Plates Coupon for , 


w name and address. fe) 


| Alddresso 


‘ 
- 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago Brooklyn London 
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SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Graham Brothers believe that intimate familiarity | which the analyses were made. In many of the 18 re 
with a problem is essential to a practical solution. industries upon which the investigations were a 
concentrated during 1923-4, the increases 
seen po age ee exceeded 1000 per cent and the 18 industries as n 
a absorbed go per cent of all the Graham 
Brothers Trucks produced! 
a 
These investigations revealed vital information ; 
that has been applied both to the building and =m view of these results, it was only natural that ] 
selling of Graham Brothers Trucks. Instead of the investigation should be extended to include b 
manufacturing to meet general requirements, they every important business. With this analysis p 
build trucks and bodies to meet specific needs, TOW completed, with a new 1-ton truck, an a 
improved 1% ton truck and 36 standard body b 
That this specialized method of manufacturing types, it is apparent that Graham Brothers are in - 
and ——— to business men is evident from a position to discuss any haulage problem— pe 
the fact that a tremendous increase occurred in re 
every industry analyzed, in the exact order in In the Language of the Buyer! B 
1 Ton Chassis, $1175; 1% Ton Chassis, $1375; f. 0. b. Detroit ¢ 
il 
GRAHAM BROTHERS A 
Detroit & Ewansville t 
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The Ed:tor’s Indorsement 


ACING the glad New Year and quite 

incapable of choosing for discussion 
from the appalling lot of new leaves 
that want turning over, we are grateful to 
the Nebraska Bankers Association which 
saved us the trouble through the mail. 
Along comes the Record from Omaha, de- 
voting two of its four pages to crime and 
announcing the capture and conviction of 
a clever swindler whose operations have 
extended over a lifetime. His most re- 
cent victims in Nebraska were the Jackson 
State Bank—a small draft raised to $900 
and passed on a bank in Sioux City —and 
the Colfax County Bank of Howells whose 
draft for $8.95 he raised to $895 and passed 
on the First National of Lincoln. 

J. N. Johnson, alias William Heming- 
way, would first purchase a draft from a 
small-town bank on its correspondent in 
a nearby large point’ He seems to have 
been able to obtain a supply of safety 
paper, and in a box, which he always sent 
on ahead of him, he carried a printing 
press, a full supply of lead type of various 
sorts, tubes of printers’ ink of every color, 
engravers’ tools, etching tools and three 
check-writing machines. 

After securing a small draft as a sample, 
the operator proceeded to manufacture an 
entirely new draft that resembled the 
original so closely that even the printer 
who had manufactured it was puzzled. 
This engaged his attention during the bet- 
ter part of a month or six weeks during 
which he was also getting acquainted at 
the bank. When his spurious draft was 
ready, he first shipped his box away under 
an assumed name, and several days later 
shipped out his trunk and big valise so that, 
as he declared after his arrest, there was 
nothing on him or in his hand baggage that 
could give him away when he cashed the 
draft, and all he had to do was step aboard 
a train as soon as he had the money. 


E IT resolved that we turn a leaf for 

bank crime prevention. This month 
begins a series in which we will endeavor to 
present whatever is new and emphasize 
again the simple precautions that every- 
body knows but unfortunately too often 
fails to heed, to halt the lobby sneak thief, 
the forger and alterer of checks, the bandit 
and the safe blower. Mr. McLellan, for- 
merly division manager for William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, dis- 
cusses the ways of the lobby thief at waste 
paper baskets and writing desks, who 
cashes in on careless management and 
inadequate policing. He will follow later 
with the story of the daylight holdup. 
According to the Protective Department of 
the American Bankers Association, 90 per 
cent of the bank holdups take place in the 
noon hour. Draw your own moral and 
learn from Mr. McLellan the incredibly 
simple and inexpensive expedients possible 
for the protection of the bank during 
lunch time. 

The menace of stolen securities, and the 
obligation of the banks to assist in dis- 
covering the thieves, will be the subject of 
Edward H. Smith, of the staff of the New 
York World. Mr. Smith is an authority 
whose work has appeared frequently in this 
magazine. Stolen negotiable paper out- 
standing registers a total loss today of 
$25,000,000 sold through “‘fences.” Banks 
are the victims indirectly, if not directly. 
Their responsibility and the way to co- 
operate with the detective agencies and the 
police are well defined in Mr. Smith’s review. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is sys- 
tematically drilling all employees who come 
in contact with the public in target prac- 
tice—not to make them crack x ey the 
bank explains, but to teach them how to 
handle fire-arms. We've invented a new 
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metal for vaults said to resist the hitherto 
deadly combination of acetylene torch and 


. fluxing rod. There are other evidences of 


progress in crime prevention, but the most 
effective of all, the common sense of care- 
fulness, especially in the small and outlying 
banks where most of the robberies occur, 
seems to be disregarded in spite of daily 
warnings. 


Wis KNOW of nothing in bank literature 
that should be more inspiring to bank 
men young and old than the life story of the 
late James B. Forgan, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, “Recollection of a Busy Life.” 
Mr. Forgan tells of his ancestry and 
school days in Scotland; his apprenticeship 
and early business training; his leaving for 
Canada; his connections with the Bank of 
British North America, Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Northwestern National Bank of 


Minneapolis, Security Bank of Chicago; 
his work as a member of the Chicago 
Clearing House Committee, Currency Com- 
mission and American Bankers Association; 
his connection with the Federal Reserve 
System and his activities outside the bank- 
ing profession; and closes his book with his 
moral reflections. In an appendix are given 
some of the important public addresses on 
banking and economics that he delivered. 


F SPECIAL interest in this issue is Mr. 

Martin’s interpretation of the foreign 
trade situation. As conditions are restored 
to normal in Europe, American manufac- 
turers must prepare for the most intensive 
foreign competition in history. To meet it, 
the tendency will be toward more and more 
liberal views of the government toward 
tariffs and world relations and of industry 
toward foreign commerce in all its — 
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Hupmobile 


Above are illustrated only a few of the 
many special tools designed and built 
by Hupmobile for its hundreds of serv- 
ice stations throughout America. These 
special tools enable Hupmobile me- 
chanics to save minutes, and in some 
cases hours, on a given job. 


When the time finally does come 
that your Hupmobile requires 
mechanical work, you find that 
you are as thoroughly safe- 
guarded in that direction as in 
the economy and long life which 
are built into the car in the first 
place. 


A dealer may do his best to serv- 
ice a car expertly and at low cost. 
But, unless his mechanics are 
supplied with special tools, that 
best is bound to fall far short. 


Hupmobile dealers all have the 
special tool equipment necessary 
to assure lowest cost and quick- 
est, most efficient service to the 
Hupmobile owner. 


Hupmobile Designs 
Its Own Tools 


These tools are designed at the 
Hupmobile factory by Hupmo- 
bile engineers. Many of them 
are built by Hupmobile. They 
are specially designed to shorten 
the time of certain mechanical 
operations. 


Therefore they help to save 
labor-cost for the owner, give 
him a better job, and enable him" 


Keeping Down the Cost 
of Shop Service 


to have the car in the shortest 
period of time. 


Standard Rates 
Protect the Owner 


A score or more of labor-saving 
short cuts—which mean money 
to the Hupmobile owner—might 
be mentioned. Such, for in- 
stance, as tools for fitting pistons 
in cylinder bores, for removing 
piston rings, for aligning con- 
necting rods. 


Hupmobile goes still farther. It 
has established'a flat rate sys- 
tem—a standard cost for every 
repair and replacement job. The 
Hupmobile owner knows in ad- 


. vance that any mechanical work 


is going to cost a certain sum, 
based upon a time-labor charge 
and a parts cost set by the serv- 


ice experts of the Hupmobile 
factory. 


This low cost and efficient serv- 
ice combined with the in-built 
goodness of the car results in 
maintenance costs so low as to 
seem almost unbelievable to men 
not familiar with the Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Change in Our Business and Economic Relations With the World 


FUNDAMENTAL change has 
A taken place in this country during 
the past ten years, so far as our 
international outlook is concerned. 
Multitudes of our citizens have been 
taken from small and large cities and 
towns, and placed in direct physical 
contact with foreign countries and for- 
eign affairs. Millions have had con- 
tact directly or indirectly with foreign 
countries through business. transac- 
tions, and other millions have seen that 
their prosperity or lack of prosperity 
depends on foreign purchasing power. 
Large numbers are daily drawn into 
the sphere of direct interest by invest- 
ment in foreign securities, until today 
we are no longer an insular people. We 
have taken a definite stand within the 
circle of international action, and while 
we will not be involved politically, we 
recognize that economically we have 
finally set out along a well-defined road. 

Nevertheless the average view of 
international trade remains an_ in- 
tensely individualistic, one-sided affair. 
There is little or no fair concept of 
what the whole thing means. In 
thought and practice many of us sepa- 
rate it positively from domestic trade. 

Foreign and domestic trade are 
merely manifestations of the general 
phenomenon of exchange of goods and 
services for goods and services. In 
both cases this exchange is brought 
about by some advantage to be gained 
by both buyer and seller. We exchange 
the product of our labor, skill and 
intelligence in domestic trade for what 
to us is most needed or desirable, and 
we do precisely the same thing in 
foreign trade. In both cases we ex- 
change labor, skill and_ intelligence 
against labor, skill and intelligence, 
represented by commodities created by 
these three, by services rendered pos- 
sible by them or by money which con- 
fers power of disposal over this trinity, 
but is no less the product of them. 

In foreign trade we find the same 
trade laws controlling as in domestic 
trade, for all trade is founded on 
“absolute” or “comparative” advan- 
tage, and consequent price difference. 


By C. C. MARTIN 


England does not export wheat to 
Argentina, nor does Pennsylvania ship 
corn to Kansas, because in both cases 
there is an “‘absolute advantage” which 
leads to the shipment of coal and iron. 
Kansas or the Argentine do not ship 
steel and iron because their advantage 
lies in other things. We import flax 
from Russia and Belgium, silk from 
Japan, coarse wools from China and 
Turkey, not because we could not 
produce these things in sufficient 
quantities, but because we have a 
“comparative advantage” in producing 
other things. Massachusetts could 


‘make automobiles, the Carolinas rub- 


ber goods, Texas packer products, but 
they do not because textiles, or cotton 
or something else is comparatively more 
advantageous. 

In both foreign and domestic trade 
the gain by this division of labor can 
neither be estimated nor measured in 


The Bush Building, home 
of many large American 
concerns in don and 


designed by an American, 
has set the standard for 
office building in London 


dollars or cents nor in schedules of 
percentages. The gain lies in greater 
production, wealth, employment, hu- 
man comfort and happiness and all the 
things that go to make life worth while. 
It lies in the record of human progress, 
in man’s emergence from the brute of 
the cave to the being that little by little 
is lifting the veil of nature’s mysteries,” 
until the mind 
staggers at the 
thought of what 
the next century 
will produce. 
Serious com- 
petition is not 
characteristic 
alone of foreign 
trade. In the 
United States we 
have 110,000,000 
people spread 
over 3,000,000 
square miles, 
with a common 
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but in individual initiative and 
effort. 

Financially the analogy is 
equally close. The fruit grower 
of California sells his produce 
for New York dollars which are 
changed into Detroit dollars for 
automobiles, into Chicago dol- 
lars for mail-order goods, into 
San Francisco dollars for a trip 
to Hawaii, orwhat youwill. Like- 
wise the exporter transmutes 
his francs into pounds sterling, 
into Argentine pesos or Indian 
rupees with just as great facility 
and, sometimes by future ex- 
change operations, with as great 
security as the man at home. 
Countless traders are doing this 


Wool in Turkey — snapping wool for spinning 


language, it is true, a uniform currency 
and a single monetary system, but 
with a great many different markets 
and a great many competitive factors. 
We have price competition between 
the Southern cotton mills, their low 
wage scale and unorganized labor, and 
the higher wages and unionized labor 
of the North, to such an intense degree 
that Amoskeag, our greatest cotton 
mill, cannot see its way through. We 
have intense competition between 
unionized coal mines and those not so 
organized, between industries of large 
cities with lower cost industries in 
smalkcities. High costs and low costs 
obtain in all lines, from cotton and 
wheat to coal and automobiles. 


DOMESTIC trade like foreign trade 
is not the result of any organized 
scheme, malevolent or benevolent. 
They are both produced by the play of 
the trader instinct seeking individual 
gain by the mechanism of exchange. 
The automobile manufacturer striving 
to exchange his product in the domestic 
market for purchasing power which 
will enable him to obtain raw materials, 
labor, take care of his manifold costs 
and satisfy his capital and personal 
requirements, is actuated by the identi- 
cal motives as the same manufacturer 
in foreign trade. The springs of trade 
do not lie in nations or governments, 


every day in every country of the 
world. The foreign trader and the 
domestic trader do precisely the same 
thing in different fields. They have 
their problems of surveys, sales quotas, 
credits, advertising, selling costs and 
so on, the exporter, however, having 
the problems of the domestic business 
man plus those incident to the foreign 
trade calling. 

There is the same fundamental fact 
involved in both situations. The fellah 
of Egypt may have in mind merely his 
personal motives when he grows the 
cotton that, spun into a fine-count 
English broadcloth, makes me a shirt 
for the golf course. And I in the pur- 
suit of my business occupations, may 
not for a moment think’ of this 
Egyptian laborer... None the less we 
are serving each other and a multitude 
of others. The significant relation 
between the roll on my breakfast table 
and the wheat grower of Montana lies 
in this mutual co-operation between 
men widely separated and unknown to 
each other. Transport, shipping, 
governments, industries, and all the 
other avenues through which trade 
and the benefits of trade must pass, 
from producers to consumers, depend 
upon this mutual co-operation between 
men of the same country or different 
countries, who, without so willing it 
and in complete indifference to the 
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effect of their action, nevertheless 
weave this intricate and intensely in- 
terdependent thing we know as trade — 
in the end, a labor of service. 

With us domestic trade is and will 
probably continue to be chiefly im- 
portant. For some other countries the 
contrary is the rule. But foreign 
trade, on the import side, gives us 
things that in some cases only years of 
strenuous effort, in other cases no 
amount of time or labor, could ever 
give us. Our imports of tin, rubber, 
manganese, nickel, asbestos, are the 
basis on which fest some of our most 


important and our proudest industries. : 


Without these imports our industrial 
development as we know it today could 
not exist. The economists may tell us 
that, from the point of theory, if we 
had no foreign trade our industry and 
labor would be diverted to other things 
and we should get along just the same. 
But the fact is that we cannot con- 
ceive of the “other things’ without 
imported materials entering into them. 
Here we reach a striking contrast 
between foreign and domestic trade. 
We can imagine branches of domestic 
industry passing away as they have 
done in the past, with other activities 
taking their place. But we cannot 
imagine ourselves independent of a 
vast range of products from foreign 
countries, which have become essential 
factors and make possible our industry 


a whole. 


IN FACT and in truth our greatness 
is founded on foreign trade. When 
the West was an unknown wilderness, 
foreign capital girded the plains and 
pierced the mountains, opened up our 
mines, vast agricultural and forest 
wealth, and built our factories. When 
the time came for us to pay back these 
capital sums we had progressed so that 
our exports took care of the problem. 
And now when properly we are con- 
sidered the greatest, most highly de- 
veloped and wealthiest nation of the 
globe, still our imports are essential to 
this greatness, development and 
wealth, and still our exports are needed 
to pay for the imports. 

However, in spite of the similarity 
of laws making foreign and domestic 
trade merely halves of a sphere, the 
two will never be regarded from the 
same perspective, unless universal free- 
dom of trade be realized. At home, 
trade is without restraint, and there is 
a certain ‘“‘dead line” of prices and 
costs, produced by relatively free com- 
petition of capital and labor. Abroad 
we have to suffer the restraint created 
by laws of the country in which we 
-trade, and by the competition of many 
countries operating with different costs 
and prices, because of the lack of free 
competition of labor and capital be- 
tween them. But although economists 
have preached free trade for centuries, 
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many nations of the world have 
been deaf to the pleadings and 
have, for a variety of reasons, 
created those artificial restrictions 
which separate absolutely 
foreign trade from domes- 
tic trade and make it an 
alien thing. 

We are in no sense 
peculiar in our tariff 
legislation. Othernations 
do the same thing so far 
as they deem it safe. 
For many nations the 
margin is narrow. The 
Baldwin government of 
England fell because of 
its tariff policy, not be- 
cause of the thing itself, 
but because it would have 
increased cost of living 
and prices of British 
goods abroad. The 
McKenna duties on auto- 
mobiles were 
recently re- 
moved in 
England not 
because of 
free trade 
conviction, 
but to put 
England on a 
better com- 
petitive basis 
internationally. British 
exports of automobiles 
improved immediately. 
British cotton men say they are satis- 
fied with our high tariffs, for if these 
were low American efficiency would be 
increased until Britain’s cotton textile 
trade would be shaken to its founda- 
tions. American linotypes, type- 
writers, shoe machinery, agricultural 
implements, among other things, domi- 
nate the world, but are duty free. 

We now reach the essential difference 


_ between foreign and domestic trade. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Canada to Mexico, we clear away the 
barriers. No longer are there tariff 
walls between states as we once had, 
and as China has today. There are no 
imposts to be paid for the privilege of 
passing goods into our great cities, such 
as exist in France. The workers of the 
North have a perfect right to compete 
with those of the South, and those of 
the West with those of the East. But 
when it comes to competition from 
abroad we admit no such right, and 
whether it be in the workers themselves 
or in goods, the products of their hands, 
we affirm with increasing determination 
our intention of maintaining in the 
United States a standard of living we 
have inherited from our fathers. It 
matters not that this standard is 
characteristic of other great new 
countries, we think it peculiarly our 
own. It matters not that our efforts 
to preserve this standard frequently 
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result in lowered and in- 
efficient production and 
lower real wages, we 
hypnotize ourselves with words. 


MMIGRATION laws, tariff imposts, 

merchant marine legislation, all have 
as their focus foreign competition with- 
in our borders. Outside we have to 
recognize this competition, we have to 
fight it inch by inch and the skill we 
are gaining in this battle and our chang- 
ing position in foreign trade, are 
destined to modify many of our ideas 
fundamentally. 
Not that there is 
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automobiles in Canada — the docks of the Ford Motor Company factory at 
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evidence of coming free trade. But 
there is prospect of greater elasticity 
in our tariff legislation, of 
gradual subsidence of extreme 
views and more reasonable ap- 
preciation of what our 
position as a great world 
trader means and the 
concessions it imposes. 

A key position in the 
study of foreign trade 
economics, is the mer- 
chandise balance and the 
balance of payments, 
two very distinct things 
although frequently con- 
sidered identical. Study 
of these two balances 
necessitates consideration 
of the exchanges and their 
effect on price levels, it in- 
volves capital movements 
and the result of such 
movements on interna- 
tional trade relations, it 
leads us to a true perspec- 
tive and appreciation of 
foreign trade. All great 
countries have developed, 
in part or wholly, five periods in their 
international relations. When a 
country is young it borrows, just as we 
did, and this first period shows an 
excess of imports paid for by the lend- 
ing eountry or countries. But interest 
has to be paid and it is paid in exports, 
the foreign trade merchandise balance 
becoming favorable. This is the second 
period. When the principal sum is 
repaid this also is by means of exports 
and again the balance is favorable. At 
the beginning of the World War we 
were engaged in performing the work of 
the second and third periods. The 
fourth step is that of lending and the 
merchandise balance shows an excess 
of exports. This is our position today, 
and our favorable merchandise balance 
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is due to the fact that our goods are 
paid for by money we lend foreign 
countries. The fifth period is that of 
interest receiving, when an excess of 
imports is shown. This is one that we 
may enter sooner than we think pos- 
sible. These capital movements may 
be in part offset by other invisible 
items, but the rule as stated is sub- 
stantially correct. . 


HE character of our foreign trade 
balance has been the result of these 
movements of 
capital and other 
invisible items. 
From 1874to1914 
our balance was 
favorable because 
we were paying 
indebtedness. 
From 1789to01874 
we had an import 
balanceexcept for 
the period 1838- 
1849. Previous to 
1820 our imports 
were paid for by 
shipping income; 
from 1820 to 1838 
in part by ship- 
ping income and 
in part by foreign 
investments; dur- 
ing the critical 
period from 1837 
to 1849 ourexport 
balance was paid 
for, by foreign 
countries, in 
specie. From the 
time gold was dis- 
covered in Cali- 
fornia until the 
panic of 1873, we 
had a large excess 
of imports paid for by gold and foreign 
loans, the excess resulting from de- 
creased exports and increased prices 
due to war, gold from California and 
depreciated paper money. From 1850 to 
1873 we sent abroad some $1,098,200,- 
000, mostly gold, but our excess of 
imports was $1,541,000,000. Foreign 
investments in this country, during 
this period, were $1,000,000,000. With 
the panic of 1873 conditions changed 
and an excess of imports of $120,000,- 
000 in 1873, became an excess of ex- 
ports of $19,000,000 in 1874. From 
1874 until today we have had an excess 
of exports except in 1875, 1888, 1889 
and 1893. From 1873 to 1893, $1,000,- 
000,000 additional in foreign capital 
came to us, but our interest charges 
were nearly twice the new investment. 

Our revolution might well be com- 
pared with that of other countries, but 
for many—for example, France and 
Germany — the first periods are lacking, 
while for others—for example, Canada 
and Argentina—the latter phases have 
not appeared. Great Britain, however, 
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offers a practically complete parallel. 

Prior to 1823 British foreign com- 
merce was in general characterized by 
an excess 6f exports, or payment on 
money borrowed abroad. Interest 
rates in England were high; in the 
principal lending country, Holland, 
they were low. Dutch holdings of 
British securities amounted to $300,- 
000,000 in 1776. When Napoleon over- 
threw the Dutch Republic, imposed a 
heavy indemnity and the Bank of 
Amsterdam failed, London became the 


Morocco — The weavers 


financial hub. At the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, Great Britain was 
able to command large sums for home 
investment and equally large sums for 
foreign work. In 1825 the effect of 
these investments became manifest in 
the trade balance and England showed 
an excess of imports which has con- 
tinued up to the present. 

In 1914, England had invested 
abroad $17,500,000,000, annual inter- 
est being $900,000,000. At the end of 
1924 we shall have between 17 and 18 
billions of dollars placed in foreign 
countries. We shall presently be faced 
with the need of receiving nearly a 
billion dollars a year in interest and 
amortization. We shall doubtless con- 
tinue to lend money abroad and we 
shall have other invisible debits, for 
example, tourists’ expenditures, immi- 
grants’ remittances, and so on, but 
these will not be sufficient to offset the 
money due us. The weight on our 
exchange will for a time make this an 
excellent country to sell in and other 
countries advantageous places to buy 
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in, with the result that imports will 
bring about stability. This is the im- 
mutable economic law, that no amount 
of tariff tinkering can prevent. This 
does not, however, mean that exports 
will necessarily decline. The contrary 
may occur: imports may climb up to 
and exceed exports. 

Another factor of great importance 
is also operating to bring about a fun- 
damental change in the character of 
our export balance. Prior to 1880 the 
position of the United States in the 
international 
scheme of divi- 
sion of labor, was 
to supply food- 
stuffs and raw 
materials, but 
this situation has 
suffered radical 
change, and to- 
day we find the 
proportion of 
manufactured 
goods exported 
steadily mount- 
ing. For the first 
eight months of 
1924, exports of 
manufactured 
goods totaled 
$1,477,000,000, 
against only 
$1,369,000,000 in 
the same months 
of 1923, in 1924 
manufactured ex- 
ports forming 56 
per cent of total 
merchandise ex- 
ports, against 46 
per cent in 1922, 
45 per cent in 
1910, 35 per cent 
in 1900, 21 per 
cent in 1890 and 15 per cent in 1880. 
In other words we have become a great 
industrial nation and in the future we 


shall have increasingly to sell our goods ' 


abroad, instead of merely having the 
world come and buy them. 


(Cue situation will be more clearly 
shown if we select four items only 
from our exports for the fiscal year 
1923-24. These are raw cotton, re- 
fined mineral oils, refined copper and 
wheat and flour, contributing $903,- 
975,000, $356,658,000, $126,521,000 
and $175,915,000 respectively to the 
outward movement, or a total of 
$1,563,069,000. 

In 1904 the United States produced 
13,450,000 bales of cotton exclusive 
of linters; from 1910 to 1914 the 
average was 14,100,000 with a 1914 crop 
of 15,905,000. In those days 13,000,- 
000, or 14,000,000 bales were regarded 
as normal, and only with 15,000,000 
was the crop considered a bumper. 
Today a crop of 12,000,000 is con- 
sidered large and one of 13,000,000 of 

(Continued on page 50) 
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How Long Should Records Stored? 


An Interpretation of the Law for Guidance in Solving a 
Problem Difficult in These Days of High Cost of Floor Space 


WO years ago a $200,000 national 
bank in a middle western town of 
some 18,000 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


population out- 
grew its old quar- 
ters, and a few 
months ago 
moved into its 
handsome new 
home. The pres- 
entbankingbuild- 
ing was designed 
as the last word 
in efficiency and 
convenience, and 
in its basement 
there is a storage 


vault eighteen 
feet wide and 
thirty-six feet 


long. That stor- 
age vault is half 
full now, yet con- 
tains nothing but 
records of trans- 
actions more than 
three years old, 
allcurrentrecords 
being kept up- 
stairs in other 
vaults. 

That is a lot of 
costly space to 
devote to the 
storage of nothing 


The length of time, after a transac- 
tion, in which litigation may possibly 
arise varies in the 


several states, 
and is governed 
- by the so-called 
Statutes of Limi- 


tation. These 
statutes have 
nothing to do 
with the merits of 
a controversy; 
they do not at- 
tempt to say that 
after a certain 
period of time a 
debt, represented 
by a promissory 
note, forinstance, 
is paid or no 
longer owing; 
they merely set 
down the time in 
which suits can 
be brought after 
the cause of ac- 
tion accrues, and 
a cause of action 
accrues on the 
day the claim, 
whatever it is, 
has matured, is 
due, or when the 
last payment is 
made on it, as 


\th 


more valuable 
than old deposit slips, cancelled drafts, 
carbons of remittance letters and ledger 
sheets, but the vice-president of that 
bank told me that one of the principal 
reasons the institution decided to build 
the new home was the lack of such 
storage facilities in the old building. 
This bank has never destroyed any- 
thing willfully; that is to say, the only 
records it has ever thrown into the 
waste were papers already damaged by 
one or more of the agencies that muti- 
late or damage papers stored in damp or 
unfrequented corners of the building. 
It has the records of thirty years’ bank- 
ing business stored away. 

Few banks can afford the luxury of 
such ample storage space; most banks 


' must economize in storage capacity; 
: only what is, or may be, vital to the 


business of the bank in the way of 


_ records can be preserved, and that only 
_ while it is likely to be needed for refer- 
_ ence. What papers to keep then and 
_ for how long, is the question. 


There are two aspects or viewpoints 
from which the subject should be con- 
sidered: First, from that of the interests 


of the bank itself, and, second, from 


_ that of the interests of its customers. 


And in both aspects there occur these 
questions to be answered: What con- 
tingencies are to be guarded against, 
and what practical uses will a bank be 
likely to make of its records, meaning, 
generally, records of all those transac- 
tions that have passed outside the cur- 
rent business? 

The chief concern of the bank is a 
legal one, for any controversy or ques- 
tion wherein books and records must 
be searched for the facts after passing 
the time of current business is likely to 
be one involving an actual or a threat- 
ened lawsuit; else, doubtlessly, it would 
have been fixed up at the time. The 
bank must be prepared to furnish the 
evidence for any litigation arising over 
its transactions, whether it be a suit 
against the bank or one that the bank 
has instituted. In the first place, there- 
fore, no bank should ever destroy any 
paper carrying the record of its daily 
business so long as there is possibility 
of litigation arising over any part of 
the day’s business. 


the case may be. 
When that period of time has expired 
from the accrual of a cause of action, 
suit on it is thereafter “‘barred,”’ which 
means that while the debtor still owes 
the debt, perhaps, the creditor has 
waited too long and cannot now collect 
it in court. 


THE Statutes of Limitation govern 
the time in which suit may be brought 
in open account, on simple contract in 
writing (such as promissory notes, . 
checks, drafts and the like), and on 
contracts under seal, such as deeds, 
mortgages, bonds and like documents 
under seal. The time is shortest in the 
case of open account or contract not in 
writing; it is next longest in the case of 
the simple contract in writing but not 
under seal; and it is longest in the case 
of the more formal documents. The 
chief concern of the average bank is 
with the simple contract in writing but 
not under seal, for in that category 
comes not only the promissory note, 
the check, the draft, etc., as mentioned 
above, but most suits over deposits, 
collections, or other transactions in 
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which there is a writing, all of them 
governed by that limitation. Particu- 
larly, then, no bank should destroy any 
records during the time permitted in 
its state for suits to be brought on 
simple contracts in writing but not 
under seal. These periods vary, but 
the length in most states is not such as 
to make the keeping of records burden- 
some. In twenty-eight of the states it 
is six years, and in the others varies 
from three to fifteen years. The table 
following, compiled from Martindale’s 
Digest of State Laws, shows the number 
of years in which syits may be brought 
after accrual of the cause of action on 
simple contract in writing in the various 
states: 


Alabama........ 6 Montana....... 8 
Arizona......... 4 Nebraska....... 5 
Arkansas....... 5S Neveda......... 6 
California....... 4 New Hampshire. 6 
Colorado........ 6 New Jersey..... 6 
Connecticut*.... 6 New Mexico.... 6 
Delaware....... 6 New York...... 6 
Florida......... 5 North Carolina... 3 
Georgia......... 6 North Dakota... 6 
Idaho.......... 5 Oklahoma....... 5 
Indiana.........10 Pennsylvania.... 6 
Iowa...........10 Rhode Island*... 6 
Kansas......... 5 South Carolina... 6 
Kentucky*......15 South Dakota... 6 
Louisiana....... 5 Tennessee....... 6 
Massachusetts... 6 Vermont........ 6 
Michigan....... 6 Virginia........ 5 
Minnesota...... 6 Washington..... 6 
Mississippi...... 6 West Virginia. ..10 
Missouri:.......10 Wisconsin....... 6 
Wyoming.......10 
*Notre: In Connecticut, a non-negotiable promis- 


may be sued on in seventeen years. In Ken- 
tucky, the fifteen-year period applies to a promissory 


note unless it has been placed on the footing of a 


bill of exchange by being negotiated and transferred 
before maturity, in which case the period is five years. 
In Maine, an exception is made in the case of a 
witnessed promissory note, the period being twenty 
years; probably all banks in Maine see to it that 
notes taken are signed before a witness. In Rhode 
Island, some actions of debt may be brought in 
twenty years after accrual. 


Let it be remembered, however, that 
in practically every state there are con- 
ditions that may either suspend the 
running of the Statutes of Limitation or 
stop it altogether and start a new 
period. For one, if the debtor goes out- 
side the state, the statute doesn’t run 
while he is gone and that time is 
counted out. Here is an example of 
that: A.and B, living in Michigan six 
years ago, have a transaction in which 
B gives A his promissory note; the note 
falls due six months after but is not 
paid; A had six years in which to sue, 
but does not do so, and two years there- 
after B moves outside the state of 
Michigan and remains away four years 
and returns; A has four years after his 
return in which to bring the suit, or 
ten years from the maturity of the 
note. Another is that a payment on a 
note, contract or account evidenced by 
a writing renews it and starts a new 
period of limitation for suit from that 
date, so that if B, upon his return to 
Michigan, had made A a payment on 


the note, A would then have full six 
years more in which to sue. Too, an 
“outlawed” debt is renewed by an 
acknowledgment in writing signed by 
the debtor that he owes the debt, 
whether he does it deliberately and in- 
tentionally, or whether he does it in- 
advertently and in ignorance of the 
legal consequences, so that if B, six 
years after his return or that long after 
making a payment on his then out- 
lawed note to A, should write a letter 
to A in which he speaks of the note he 
owes, even though he goes on to say he 
never intends to pay it, A can then sue 
at any time within six years more from 
the date of the letter! 

These additional considerations show 
that it is extremely difficult to make 
any hard and fast rule for the keeping 
of records, but indicate that they 
should be kept longer than the statu- 
tory limitation period after the trans- 
action; that they should be kept so 
long as any of these renewal acts may 
be performed by any person among the 
bank’s business acquaintances, since 
a bank can never tell when or with 


whom the legal controversy may arise. ' 


Probably, double the period of limi- 
tation for suit would be a fairly safe 
time to wait before destroying the 
record of a transaction. 


Wwrear has already been said applies 
to all papers, such as deposit slips, 
remittance letters, cancelled drafts and 
the like. As to book records, those in 
which the daily business of the bank is 
set down with pen and ink or posting 
machine, they should never be de- 
stroyed. For one thing, they are per- 
manently bound; for another, they 
occupy but little space. And there is no 
way of telling when a reference to them 
as to something happening twenty 
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years ago may be vitally essential in 
clearing up some doubtful matter. 
For the use of the customer, the 
need for the bank’s records involve 
much the same principles. For in- 
stance, a customer is sued on a debt 
which he has paid by a draft pur- 
chased from his bank; he must have 


the cancelled draft, showing the cred- 


itor’s indorsement, to prove his case. 
Or the customer sues another on a 
debt which the other claims he paid 
by check on another bank; the cus- 
tomer must have access to the records 
of deposits and remittance letters in 


order to see if such check was ever re- | 


ceived by him, deposited in his bank | 
and sent by the bank to its.correspond- 
ent in a remittance letter about the 
time the chap claims he paid the debt. 
Services such as these are strictly 
within the ordinary function of a well- | 
run bank, and it is due the customer | 
that the evidence of his transactions be | 
available at all times within the period | 
in which it may be needed. 

To make these old records of any} 
real worth for immediate reference} 
involves the adoption of some system | 
of dividing and filing, as well as mark- 
ing them with tabs and the like, so} 
that the papers for any fifteen-day} 
period are clearly indicated—and get- 
at-able as well. It is as easy to place a 
year’s accumulation of deposit slips 
in their proper order as in no order 
at all. 


The more I dwell on this subject | 
the more I am inclined to advise! 
against the destruction of any records) 
whatever, so long as there is room fork 
them, and against their destruction in 
any event for at least double the period 

of limitations of the state as to suits on 
simple contracts in writing but not 
under seal. 


Cleveland Borrowers Statement) 


ie a letter commenting on the article 
“The Borrower’s Financial State- 
ment” that appeared in The Burroughs 
Clearing House for December, Francis 
Coates, Jr., examiner of the Clearing 
House Association of the Banks of 
Cleveland, gives some additional in- 
teresting information concerning the 
wide usage of that association’s 
standardized forms. 

“T note,” writes Mr. Coates, “that 
on page 42 make reference to the 
standardized forms of financial state- 
ment issued by our association, and 
state that they are generally used by 
the banks of Cleveland and vicinity, 
but as the Cleveland Reserve District 
comprises not only all of Ohio, but 
parts of three other states, the forms of 
statements sent in by banks differ con- 
siderably. 

“Our four forms of financial state- 


ment are used quite generally by banks — 
throughout the entire United States, 
and also by some industrial and com- 
mercial concerns. Since their adoption” 
by our association in 1915 we have re-__ 
ceived orders for and shipped many 
hundreds of thousands of these state-_ 
ments to banks throughout the coun- 
try. My records show that shipments) 
have been made to 528 cities in 29 
states of the Union and the District of 
Columbia, which represents a supply to_ 
many hundreds of banks. 3 
have only just recently revised 
our forms, and I am enclosing to you 
copies of them. The borrower’s declar-_ 
ation now appears at the end of the 
statement over his signature, instead of © 
at the head of the statement as hereto- — 
fore. The form and wording of this dec-" 
laration, affords, we believe, the great- 


est possible protection to the bank.” 
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Nine out of 
ten depositors 
do not observe 
the slightest 
precaution at 
thewriting desk 


Eleven 


Why Invite the Crook the Lobby? 


Vigilant Policing of the Writing Desks and Caution to 
Depositors Will Close One Avenue of Theft and Forgery 


HERE is a man now in Stillwater 
T Penitentiary, Minnesota, who, 

with comparative ease and mini- 
mum risk, cost banks and their de- 
positors nearly half a million dollars in 
ten years. Another criminal, who 
operated so often and in so many 
different places that he has forgotten 
most of them, is in an Arizona prison. 
Both were check forgers and a con- 
servative estimate places their “‘pick- 
ings” at more than a million dollars. 
It seems hardly possible that two 
criminals could operate long enough, 
or with sufficient dexterity, to get 
away with a million. 

They were able to operate to that 
extent not only because of their mis- 
guided talents, but almost wholly 
because bank depositors are habitually 
careless in the writing of checks, the 
handling of their bank papers and in 
the disposition of checks and deposit 
slips that are spoiled in the writing. 
Both of these forgers are known as 

‘camera eyes” and ‘wastebasket 
hawks.” Banks abetted them in their 
crimes by neglect of the “‘policing” — 
as the army saying goes—of the ac- 
commodation writing desks which the 
modern bank maintains for the con- 
venience of its customers and the 
wastebaskets which are necessary 
_ appurtenances thereto. 

These desks are essential as an 
accommodation to the customer and a 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


Formerly Division Manager for 
the William J. Burns Detective Agency 


factor in holding his good will. But 
few bankers, apparently, recognize the 
fact that these desks are also a con- 
venience to the loitering criminal. 
The criminal has given them serious 
attention with highly profitable re- 
sults. And the check forger and 
raiser is a greater potential risk to 
banks than any other type of crook 
who pits his wits against those of the 
banking business. They are the most 
intelligent and the most cunning. 
Last year they cost the banks of this 
country and Canada $100,000,000. 
My business as a bank detective has 
taken me into hundreds of banks of 
all sizes in all parts of the country. 
For a time I recorded my observations 
while in banks and noted that out of 
nearly every ten banks visited, only 
three had instructed their floor officers 
(or the officers had thought of it them- 
selves) to watch the writing desks and 
wastebaskets closely and clear them 
of spoiled checks and deposit slips, 
which, falling into the hands of dis- 
honest persons, might be used to their 
unlawful gain. The remaining seven 
observed no caution whatever. 
Likewise I kept tab on depositors 
using the desks. Nine out of ten did 
not observe the slightest caution at 


the writing desk, but scattered their 
private and important papers, check 
books, bank books and deposit slips 
about the desk and threw discarded, 
spoiled checks and deposit slips into 
the wastebasket. Seven out of about 
every ten left their half-written checks 
and deposit slips on writing desks after 
they had departed, in plain view of 
anyone who might use that desk. A 
few crumpled their checks and deposit 
slips and threw them into the baskets — 
as if that rendered them useless to the 
hawk-eyed check operator! 


Wille drawing up their checks, 
virtually all of the customers 
observed were perfectly heedless of 
precautions. They wrote in full view 
of the persons occupying desks next 
to them. What these camera-eyed 
check operators do under those cir- 
cumstances is related further on. 

I have filched out of wastebaskets 
spoiled checks that were complete in 
every respect for the purpose to which 
the forger puts them. The largest 
check I ever took out of a waste- 
basket was for $3,500. It contained 
the genuine signature of the depositor, 
was completely filled out and correct 
in every particular except as to date— 
the error that caused the drawer to 
throw it away. In the same handful 
of paper I found a spoiled deposit slip 
made out by the same depositor 
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showing that he had deposited $6,700 
in the bank when he made his with- 
drawal. The most accurate kind of 
information upon which to base a 
criminal operation! It provided all 
that was necessary to complete the 
operation—the check bearing a bona 
fide signature and the information that 
the depositor’s account would respond 
without exciting suspicion or without 
delay. I am not a bank lawyer and 
am not prepared to say whether or 
not a criminal operating with a check 
bearing a bona fide signature would be 
amenable to a serious charge. That’s 
just one possibility to be considered. 

After finding the $3,500 check and 
deposit slip, I called the bank cashier’s 
attention to it and explained the cir- 
cumstances under which it came into 
my possession. I discerned that he 
was not entirely pleased with my 
gratuitous service. In a tone slightly 
tinged with resentment, he said: 

“It might happen in other banks, 
but not here. We don’t allow criminals 
in here. We assure our customers that 
this bank keeps criminals out.” 


eis cashier may have had some 

sure-fire system of keeping the dan- 
gerous gentry away, but if so, his is 
the only sure-fire system in existence. 
It may have been that his bank 
employed a psychologist as floor officer 
who had a knack of weeding out the 
crooks from the honest visitors. So 
far, that type of criminologist lives only 
in the story books. Even though it 
were possible to produce him in real 
life in the bank lobby, his system 
wouldn’t eliminate the would-be crimi- 
nal, the weakling, who, entering the 
bank with no crimingl intent, might 
succumb to the temptation 
such carelessness offers. 

Of course criminals are not 
supposed to enter banks. For 
that matter they are not 
supposed to enter homes, but 


They write in full view 


standing 
beside them does the rest 


they do enter both banks and homes, 
preferably the former because the 
returns are greater when a successful 
attack goes through. Dwellers in fine 
homes do not display their silverware 
in front windows. They observe the 
precaution of putting it away either 
in a vault in the home or in the safety 
deposit vault at their bank. 

In the case of the forger in Still- 
water, spoken of earlier, it was the 
original temptation in the form of a 
spoiled check thrown into a waste- 
basket that started him on his career. 
His first experiment worked without a 
hitch and, as he continued, he added 
improvements. It worked successfully 
for ten years without arrest. He 
worked without being discovered be- 
cause his method baffled the detectives, 
his speed and ease of operation defied 
positive identification. It was even 
impossible to obtain an accurate de- 
scription of him for years because the 
crime was not discovered until long 
after he was safely away and the in- 
cident no longer fresh in the tellers’ 
minds. And also, there was the bona 
fide signature of the depositor who 
could not recall how the check got out 
of his hands and into those of the 
criminal. The depositor did not ad- 
mit for a moment that he was care- 
less enough to throw a check, signed, 
into the wastebasket without destroy- 
ing it. The average man never 
considers himself careless and _ will 
vigorously deny the charge, especially 
responsible business men. 

The opportunity to learn the 
methods of this type of check operator 
was afforded me on a recent visit to 
Stillwater where I met and talked with 
the criminal whose career, so far as 
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available records disclose, is unparal- 


leled in banking history. Making allow- | 


ances for the usual attitude of self-pity 
and justification assumed by criminals 
who are fast in the toils, his story is as 
follows: 


” EN I first started visiting 

banks, I had business there, regu- 
lar business. I was asmall depositor. | 
went to the bank about every other day. 
Real estate was occupying my atten- 
tion and as things were booming in 
that line, I got a good start. But it 
didn’t last, as is usual with booms, and 
presently I found myself in need of 
quick and easy money. 

“T used to stand in line awaiting my 
turn at the teller’s cage and it gave me 
an opportunity to study the habits of 
depositors. There was nothing else to 
do during the wait but fix my gaze 
upon the customers who came and 
went. I observed that nearly every 
depositor using one of the six little 
writing desks built against the walls 
in the lobby, invariably scattered his 
papers around the desk. Bank books 
were left open, so were check books. 

“It seemed a habit with most of 
those I watched to make mistakes in 
writing out checks and deposit slips. 
Instead of tearing them up, they either 
left them on the desk when they 
departed, or, when they did throw 
them into the wastebasket, failed even 
to take the half-precaution of crump- 
ling them. Very few ever tore up 
these papers. 

“In my frame of mind, then, it 
occurred to me that here was an 
opportunity to get some easy money 
without much risk. A little further 
investigation convinced me that a 
simple system could 
be devised whereby | 
could turn this care- 
lessness 
for myself. 


(Continued on page 46) 


into money | 
When my | 
business blew up, as | 
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Thirteen 


The Central File That Centralizes 


It Is an Invaluable System, Given the Co-operation of All 
Hands and Reasonable Vigilance to Forestall Inaccuracies 


ROBABLY there are more kinds 
P of central files than there are va- 

rieties of the famous “57.”” Every 
bank that uses a central file worthy 
the name must develop that file to meet 
its own particular need. A central file 
suited to a large bank with a number of 
branch offices and perhaps employing 
solicitors would be entirely unsuited to 
the needs of the smaller city bank or 
the rural bank. The central file system 
must be flexible enough, however, to 
meet the bank’s growing needs. 

There are several central filing sys- 
tems on the market and one adaptable 
to a bank’s needs undoubtedly would 
be more satisfactory than printing one’s 
own cards. Our own file, like Topsy, 
‘just growed.’ But many of the mis- 
takes and inefficiencies of our early and 
home-printed cards can be avoided by 
consulting filing experts when new files 
are started. 

But watch the expert —that he gives 
you enough space upon the card for 


By ZELDA BROWN 


First Trust & Savings Bank 
Akron, Ohio 


the years bring added facts, may have 
to be filed double. The cards are in 
white and colors, white for the main 
office and a color for each branch office. 
The reports to the file from the branch 
offices and the branch office commer- 
cial signature cards to be filed in the 
main office correspond in each case in 
color with the central file card for that 
office. That is, if the East Akron office 
file card is salmon colored, the daily 
report of opened, reopened and closed 
accounts to the file, the change of 
name or address slips and the trip- 
licate commercial signature cards for 
the branch office commercial signature 
file in the main office, are all salmon 
colored. The file card itself has the 
office name in the upper left corner. 
The reports are identified by color only 

It is astonishing how many people 


carry accounts in two and even three of 
our offices. A—— has a checking ac- 
count in the main office, a savings 
account in the North Akron office and 
signs on the Builders Exchange in the 
South Akron office. This calls for 
office duplications. As we have added 
our branch offices since building our 
file for the main office, we simply have 
typed our own “office duplicate” cards. 
Here, however, is a good case for the 
filing expert to be of service to the bank 
installing a new file—just such a con- 
tingency that he should be able to 
anticipate. 

All branch office and main office 
cards are filed together in one “open” 
or in one “closed”’ file. We sometimes 
think it would be well to put the open 
and closed files together as one and 
thus narrow the sources of information 
concerning any account to one place. 

The necessity of inscribing all the 
data about any person on his card can 
not be emphasized too often. For ex- 


COMMERCIAL | CERTIF OF DEP TRUST 


addresses. Bank patrons ample, take the case of a 
have a way of moving joint account opened as 
around. The record of Cross-reference or Sarah” or “Sarah 
4 See John T. or ” . 
accounts and other points or Sam.” Either of these 
. samples shown here take or Sarah,” man’s name 
more room on the card cross 
than one might think at = i era tre e “Sarah. ot that we 
first. We our file SAVINGS NO. SAVINGS CCRTIF. OF DEP. SAFE DEPOSIT TRUST BONDS are giving Sam any 
exclusively for the promo- © preference nor because 
tion of new business and Seo Wain 0/ Adam was named be- 
now find that, while it is fore Eve, but for uni- 
still the nucleus of the new see seen formity. If Sarah has 
business department, its ee separate accounts of 
greatest function is dis- nee ee her own, they still go 
pensing information. In on Sam’s card. This 
consequence, we have = is chiefly to prevent 
changed and adapted our = duplication in mailing 
cards to hold just the in- weve but it also avoids a 
formation that we have a great deal of confusion 
through Builders’ Supply Co. in file—really 
of experience is asked by — centralizes, in a sense, 
the bank’s officers, various Cross-filed Sereh 3. this family’s accounts 
offices, as well as the in- |- pee, John Jobe or Sarah — ; For that matter, this 
formation needed for the commie) 1290 Eastwood Ave.(9/14/24) family combination 
construction of mailing = [-2—~verenant card sometimes helps Sam. 
lists. A card 1s not a —— Treas., Builders’ Supply Co.(1924 dir.) sie reasons 3004 scan For Sam may not be a 
central file card until it i 


very heavy depositor or 


his commercial account 


may be inactive and it 


i xxx 14235 
tion, past and present, — 
about any patron upon ~~} 60000 Nov. 2,24 


gives him “social promi- 


thatonecard. Thiscan not 


csc #240 


Dec.10, 23 


nence” in banking circles 


be done unless adequate 
space is allowed for it. 

In our file, we use a five 
by eight card and Elite 
type. Even now many of 


Not J. T. 


: Needlework Guild( Sarah) 


Doe, 1480 Lancaster Drive(Joseph T., 1924 dir.) 


In. S. 12/1/23 


if Sarah shows two or three 
good savings accounts, 
some C. D’s and a safe 
deposit box. 

On the other hand, 


the cards are full and, as__ Fig. 1. 


Mr. and Mrs. Doe—original, office duplicate and cross reference cards 


suppose we have one card 
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for “Sam or Sarah” representing the 
joint savings account No. 509,000 
and a separate card for Sarah for 
savings No. 114,000, on which she 
alone signs. If Sarah closes No. 
114,000, we may write her lamenting 
that she is no longer a depositor and 
inviting her again to become one, while 
No. 509,000 shows a bal- 


originally was typed directly from the 
savings records. In our compilation 
from the bank’s records we did not go 
back and dig up dates to put on the 
cards. 

This account was closed. Savings 
No. 198,000 was opened in 1922 for 
$50. As this last account had carried 
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address has been from 410 S. Union 
Street to 1290 Eastwood Avenue, 
Dating the changes of address on the 
cards to tie up with the same changes 
given the bank’s various departments 
often aids in clearing questionable 
points. 

John and Sarah have a safe deposit 
box to which they both 


ance of several thousand 
dollars. If No. 114,000 
has a small, inactive bal- 
ance, Sarah’s may be put 
on an inactive savings 


MAIN OFFICE 


Brown, Mrs, William M. 
59), Beacon St. 


00 have access. Sarah signs on 
the “Needlework Guild.” 
John T., you will notice, 


requires an “office dupli- 


cate” card, as he signs on 


mailing list, and urged 


the account, ‘‘Builders’ 


to increase her balance, seamen 


SAVINGS NO. 


COMMERCIAL CERTIF. OF DEP. SAFE DEPOSIT TRUST 


Supply Company,” which 


though her joint account [= 
No. 509,000 may showa 


| trfd, 


is carried in the South 


Akron office. John gave his 


fine total all the while. 


business as “‘merchant”’ on 


For a bank to fall into 


his commercial signature 


either of these errors is 


card. The last city di- 


mighty poor business and y Comml, trfd. 11/1/24 from Clara T. Jones 
Sav. #650023 trfd. 11/10/24 from Clara T. Jones 


entirely preventable — by 


rectory lists him as treas- 
urer of the Builders’ 


centralizing the informa- 
tion on Sam’s card as 
suggested. 

If, however, their ac- 
counts are separate, Sam 


MAIN OFFICE 


c so co 


pom Supply Company. 
Just for convenience in 
illustrating the point, 


nr. we'll make John a stock- 


holder of our bank. 


and Sarah take separate 


“STH” above the name 


cards. If at any time they 


indicates that John’s 


open a joint account, then 


COMMERCIAL CERTIF. OF DEP. TRusT 


the information on their 


name is on our stock- 


holder list. 


separate cards must be 


If John and Sarah had 


combined on Sam’s card 


and Sarah must be given 


the usual cross-reference. 


ATA concerning ac- 
counts never should be 
thrown away, even when 


Comml. trfd. to 
Sev. trfd. 11/10/24 to Mrs. William M. Brown 


Mrs. Williem M. Brom 


prints had been taken, 
this fact would have been 
indicated by ‘‘xx” to the 
right of the letters “F.P.” 
In this space, too, we 


those accounts are closed. 
Facts tossed in the waste- 
basket today will be asked for to- 
morrow or needed for mailing lists. 
A saving of 50 per cent in cards is 
made, too, when the record of Sam’s 
new savings account is put on the same 
card that held the record of his old one. 

A stack of common sense, the city 
directory, a check of signature cards 
and a prayer to the gods—any or all 
of these may be needed when combin- 
ing cards, to insure their correctness. 
Thomas J. Jones, living on Elder 
Avenue and having savings account 
No. 40,000 might not be Thomas J. 
Jones, 2000 Union Building, who today 
opens a commercial account. How to 
file Thomas J. Jones, 2000 Union 
Building, is a case of “knowing the 
combination.” 

It is physically impossible to show 
here all the varieties of information re- 
corded on C. F. cards. Each card ina 
file is aseparate example. A few points 
are illustrated. These points will be 
needed, both in giving information and 
in business extension, regardless of the 
variety of card or the system of filing 
chosen. 

On the card for John T. or Sarah J. 
Doe, (Fig. 1) ‘“‘xxx” in the savings 
division means that savings No. 1240 


Fig. 2. When Clara Jones marries Bill Brown 


an inactive balance for some months 
prior to December, 1923, John T. and 
Sarah J. were listed to receive a monthly 
thrift publication. Evidently the thrift 
maxims encouraged them to save, for 
No. 198,000 was transferred November 
2, 1924, to a new book, No. 660,000, 
for the sum of $2,540. 

Sarah has a 1924 Christmas Club 
account which she carries as Mrs. John 
T. Doe. Again, we have instituted our 
Christmas Club department since mak- 
ing up the form for our cards and so 
have typed this club record in the 
savings division. When central file 
cards are designed for a bank, it would 
be well to allow space for Christmas 
and other clubs. 

There is a closed “‘certificate’’ men- 
tioned on this card and an open com- 
mercial signed “John T. Doe, Trustee.” 
The personal commercial account 
shown was opened in 1919 as “John 
T.” and changed in November, 1924, 
to a joint account. 

John and Sarah either do not own 
their own home and believe it is 
cheaper to move than to pay rent, 
or they are buying houses “on a 
margin” continually and moving with 
the “margin.” The latest change of 


often list abbreviations 


that indicate the race or | 

perhaps the nationality of patrons. | 
Evidently there is another J. T. | 
Doe in our city, living at a different | 


address than our John. This second 


J. T. Doe also carries accounts in our | 
bank. To prevent any confusion in | 
giving information or on mailing lists, | 
or a possible combination of cards in | 
error, we have noted on John’s card | 
that this second J. T. is not the same | 
person as John T., according to the | 
city directory. The second J. T., at | 
his address in the directory, is “Joseph | 
We might have come to the | 
conclusion that these names were not | 


the same by a check of signatures. 


HEN a firm or individual’s name is 


changed or an account transferred. | 
to another person, the account is closed | 


by writing “‘transferred” in the closed 
space, to whom and when being noted 


below. The new card is opened in the ' 


same manner. The cards illustrating 
this point mean that Clara T. Jones 


has just married Bill M. Brown and | 


gone to live on Beacon Street. Note 
the tie-up on the change of name or 


address sheet for the savings records | 


(Fig. 2). The commercial bookkeepers 
“J” and “B” have taken care of these 


been unable to write | 
their names and finger | 
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changes on the daily report sheets. 

We have mailing list and Christmas 
Club tags running down the file. 
Besides these, there are two significant 
rows of visé signals, one for safe deposit 
box renters who do not carry other 
accounts and one for those persons 
signing on firm or association accounts 
and having no personal accounts. 
Persons in both of these classifications 
are good subjects for mailing lists and 
especially for new business campaigns. 
It is surprising, too, how many 
points these signers’ cards will clear 
up for the commercial bookkeeping 
departments of the various offices. 
The cards are tagged as they are put 
into the file. If the patron opens a 
personal account, it is noted on the 
same card and the tag removed. 

As our central file and new business 
departments are one, mailing lists 
other than prospect lists are noted 
directly on the cards. This is essential 
in keeping the addresses to date on the 
various mailing lists for which the tags 
stand. Addresses should be kept as 
correct and to the minute as it is 
possible to get them. Sending Susie 
Smith mail to 40 Eagle Street, though 
she had notified us a month previously 
that she had moved to 1200 Morning- 
side Drive, may not please Susie. And 
a displeased customer is not our best ad. 

Large banks having a number of 
correspondent banks use a_ special 
central file card for the “‘correspond- 
ents.” Some banks use a different 
card for firm accounts than the one 
used for individuals. Many central 
file cards add statistical facts, such as 
Bradstreet and Dun ratings and 


average balances. In other banks this 
information is kept in separate statis- 
tical departments. 

Some banks list club and other con- 
nections on the cards for the use of 
solicitors, while in other banking 
houses this information is kept sepa- 
rate from the central file and in dis- 
tinct departments of new business. 
As we do not employ solicitors and as 
our credit department keeps its own 
statistical data, these two items are 
not mentioned on our central file cards. 


wrt should find place on the 
central file card is one question. 
How to get correct information and 
keep it to date is another. The central 
file which dispenses incorrect “‘informa- 
tion” or is six months behind the 
calendar is worse than none at all. 
The problem of keeping its C. F. cards 
correct and to date is one of the most 
puzzling to the bank that is inaugu- 
rating a central filing system. Six 
years’ experience with our file has 
shown that the co-operation of every 
individual in the organization, main 
and branch offices, is needed. Our 
department’s yell fittingly might be: 

Who uses the central file? 

Everybody. 

Who’s everybody? 

First Trust. 
. Whocentral-files the central file? 

Everybody. 

Who’s everybody? 

First Trust. 

In the mail office, the record of 
accounts to the file can be quite simple. 
The commercial accounts are reported 
from both the new commercial account 
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teller and the bookkeeper. Original 
and duplicate signature cards are given 
with the reports. These records then 
are typed on the central file cards and 
lists of the accounts are given to the 
addressograph, the head bookkeeper 
and the divisions of tellers. Separate 
lists go to officers’ desks and one is 
kept for our own total account record. 
Even the signature card headings are 
typed in the central file department. 
This is to insure that the carrying of 
the account will be identical in all 
departments. The savings records for 
the central file cards are taken directly 
from the signatures on the ledger cards 
and the new account tickets. 

The central file irons out a great 
many mistakes by this method of 
central typing. The file also very 
often systematizes the method of 
carrying accounts. For instance, 
without a central file, commercial book- 
keepers may list an account “Estate 
of John Doe, Deceased,” with C. J. 
Doe, Admr., signing on the account. 
The savings department may carry a 
part of this same estate as “C. J. Doe, 
Administrator.” When looking in 
haste for one of these accounts, one 
might miss the fact that this estate 
really carried the other. To effect an 
agreement on these points in our 
central file, the departments have 
changed to uniform methods of carry- 
ing such accounts and this account 
would be shown in both commercial 
and savings departments as “Estate of 
John Doe, Deceased,”’ with the record 
showing that C. J. Doe, Administrator, 
signs. This applies, too, to various 
association accounts. Sometimes it is 
quite impossible, especially 


DAILY REPORT OF ACCOUNTS 
‘CENTRAL FILE DEPT. 


OFFICE 


DAILY REPORT OF CHANGES OF NAMES AND ADORESSES 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS OPENED 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS OFEne 


PLEASE MAKE CHANGES PROMPTLY ON ALL YOUR RECORDS 


1926 


in the savings department, 
to record accounts in this 


style. In such cases cross- 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS CLOSED 


Ip or Ane 


Welle Ave. FROM John Adhms, 649 Welle Ave. 201676 


Mabel B. W. Dele 


references in the central file 


To Wr. oF ters. Robart F. Anderson, 412 Second St. FROM Jennie West, 31 Ash StL.-9992) 


must take care of the cross 


a. TO Mery J. Baker, 3000 Cadix Ave. Mary J. Blact, 


information. 


James T. 


The change of name or 


Wir. or Ure. George J. Ball 


address sheets from the 


ID wre. Jeannette Sennett, 


main office (Fig. 3) are made 


arthur T. Cler 


Tee Teaver Same 


up daily from the change 
of name or address slips 


gathered from tellers’ cages, 


naw accounts 


the statement windows and 


Ce Jannins 


James Li or Johnson 
Willian J. Johnston, Trustee 
oF Mrs. Robert L. Jones 
Seren Jones 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS CLOSED 


the mail. The change is 
made first on the central 
file card and then typed for 


the various departments. 


These sheets are in colors 
and several copies are made 


accounts 


at one time. Each depart- 


ERS 

EES 


ment receives its distinctive 
color and from its own list 
takes off the change given. 


EMANGES ANO TRANSFERS 


One list goes to the ad- 


‘Trans. Clare T. Jones, 14 5. Sunse! 
Change to or We. Willie J. Jdnes, 1121 Court St. 
Pres Williss J. Joned, 
Change to James T. or ary L. Johagon, 
Trem James T. Johneed 


Ave. Tp Mire. Willies Brewn,| 591 


dressograph, one to the 
head bookkeeper for the 
ledgers, one is cut up for 


Fig. 3. A change of address slip from the teller’s cage in the main office, a branch office report to the central file, 
a section of the main office change of address sheet to the various departments, and the daily report from the 


the divisional tellers’ cages 


individual bookkeeper of the main office to the central file 


for the signature files, one 
goes to the safe deposit 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Piddling 


To the Ad man and 
the Executive Who 
Ignore Harmony of the 
Whole While Selecting 
Mediums or Approving 
Advertising Expenditure 


By CARROLL B. RAINEY 


IDDLING may be accomplished 

in any field of business. I have 

seen many an executive piddle 
away a half-hour quite successfully 
between an eraser, an inkwell, a time 
table, a telephone book, a newspaper 
and a letter opener. In fact, the art 
can be highly developed if it is pursued 
with due diligence and attention. How- 
ever, my own piddling (and I have 
done plenty of it, I’ll admit) has been 
confined to piddling along advertising 
lines, particularly bank advertising — 
where the amount of it that can be 
done is amazing. 

Let’s omit the plain, ordinary, every- 
day, open-and-above-board variety of 
piddling, the sort in which we indulge 
ourselves between four-thirty and five 
on a hot afternoon—and get down toa 
form of piddling of which perhaps we 
are not aware. 

Many a bank advertiser, acting in 
perfect good faith, succeeds in piddling 
away half his appropriation without 
knowing it. 

Perhaps the outstanding form of 
piddling in this field comes from the 
inability to refuse what appears to be 
a good proposition in itself. This in- 
ability sometimes results in frittering 
away an appropriation through an 
amazing diversity of unrelated 
mediums. 

I’ll have to go into detail on that. 
In one bank advertising department, 
with which I am familiar, every so 
often —in fact, almost every morning — 
along comes a proposition that is af- 
fectionately termed, inside the depart- 
ment, as “‘one of those things.”’ Here 
are some samples: 

In walks a young man selling space 
in a book which contains excellent de- 
tailed suggestions as to how to start 
a back-yard garden. Home gardening 
is a thrift proposition. This book will 
be particularly popular among the 
workmen and among the school chil- 
dren. No more appropriate place for 
bank advertising could be imagined. 
The material is satisfactory and the 
space is cheap. Question: Shall the 
bank buy the space? 

A printing house suggests a unique 
folder. This folder contains a picture 
of the bank with considerable “selling 


copy” in connection with the 
picture. It also contains photo- 
graphs of the outstanding in- 
dustries of the city, its public 
buildings, etc. It is gotten up 
in such a way that it can be 
used as a post-card (one cent 
mailing) and the suggestion is 
that the bank have these folders 
printed and give them away through 
its various offices to customers who 
would like to use the folders as picture 
postals to send to friends in suburbs 
or outside the city. Question: Shall 
the bank buy the folders? 

The Czecho-Slovakians in the city 
are having a big picnic in honor of 
somebody or other, whose name it is 
really asking us too much to remember. 
This celebration is to be held at one of 
the big city parks and is to be attended 
by no fewer than 20,000 people. The 
very center of this celebration will be 
a large, highly illuminated booth. 
Upon the top of this booth there is 
room for a display sign. The Czecho- 


Slovakians are perfectly willing to per- 
mit the bank to put its name on this 
large display sign, provided the bank 
will pay the expense of the booth 
illumination. Question: Shall the bank 
pay this expense? 

At one of the large city auditoriums 
there is to be a Better Homes Expo- 
sition. The builders, wallpaper men, 
cement people, brick dealers, lumber 
firms, etc., each will have booths at 
this exposition. Inasmuch as a great 


part of the bank’s business is the fi- 
nancing of homes, and inasmuch as 
the “own your own home”’ movement 
is essentially a thrift proposition, the 
bank is asked to rent a booth at the 
Question: 


Better Homes Exposition. 
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Shall the bank spend its money for this 
purpose? 

There you have four illustrations of 
the absolute diversity of expenditure 
suggested to a bank advertising de- 
partment. Every one of these sug- 
gestions has a certain amount of merit 
from an advertising standpoint. They 
are by no means worthless. They are 
deserving of definite consideration. 


wee I do not say that the bank 
should not buy any or all of these 
items, but I do say that the bank 
should not allow these unrelated items 
to interfere with its general campaign, 
and unless it has an extra appropria- 
tion over and above an amount neces- 
sary to cover its general advertising 
program contemplated for the year, 
it should not consider these items at all. 

In order to explain this, I'll have to 
speak metaphorically. 

Who would sell more papers on the 
busiest corner of your town: four news- 
boys, none of whom could talk above a 
whisper, or one newsboy who could yell 
at the top of his voice? 

Or look at it in this way: you might 


select an excellent mouth-organ player, 
a fine harpist, a good bagpipe Player 
and a perfect xylophone artist — but 
what kind of an orchestra would they 
make? 

In short, these four diversified 
mediums, although each one is deserving 
of consideration in and of itself, do 
not team up together. They are not 
component parts of an entire program. 

They represent little unrelated in- 
dividual pin pricks 
upon the general 
public attention, 
instead of a single, 


well-considered, powerful thrust. 

So, you see, the question the 
advertising manager must ask 
himself is not simply “‘is this 
a good advertising proposition,” 
but “is this a good’ advertising 
proposition for our particular 
present selling program?” 

First of all, what is your 
selling program? 

Perhaps your main effort this 
year is selling hospitality, saying 


Seventeen 


“You are always welcome,” etc. Per- 
haps you are stressing service. Or you 
may have chosen the prestige theme — 
“people are proud to be our cus- 
tomers,” etc. Maybe you are em- 
phasizing location, saying that you 
have eighteen branches and that there 
is a “branch in your part of town.” 
Whatever your selling theme—does 
that theme fit in with the back-yard 
gardens, with a Czecho-Slovakian cele- 
bration, with the Better Homes move- 
ment, with a unique post-card folder? 
Will these mediums sell the particular 
idea that you are emphasizing this 
year? If so, use them — but careful con- 
sideration will probably show that each 
one of these items is simply another 
“one of those things,” good in itself, 
but not advisable as a part of your 
general advertising program. 

In short, a campaign is built upon 
a specific idea, a single selling point, 
that the bank wants to “put over.” 
Various advertising mediums are se- 
lected in relationship to this particular 
idea, and also to the permissible ex- 
penditure. You choose the 
best and most economical 
mediums for the purpose. 
The entire campaign is 
planned asawhole. In that 
way a definite, tangible im- 
pression may be made upon 
public attention. But if 
undue diversity of advertis- 
ing thought and extreme 
diversity of advertising 
mediums is allowed, no single 
impression can be projected 
with enough power to leave 
any lasting effect upon the 
public mind. 

Now it is this diversity 
in advertising thought and 
in advertising 
A mediums, to such an extent 
that the effect upon the 

public eye and mind is 
so scattered as to be al- 
most negligible, that I 
am terming “piddling,” 
and I must admit that 
there are an amazing 
host of “‘piddlers”’ at large 
in the advertising field. 

Some people simply cannot resist 
buying “‘one of those things’’ because 
in and of itself it appears to them to 
be a “good buy.” The difficult thing 
is to say ‘‘no’’—to consider any adver- 
tising medium offered to the bank only 
in its relationship to the large, main, 
general selling program and appropria- 
tion determined upon. 


(THERE is another form of piddling 
which comes from placing the adver- 
tising mediums chosen ahead of the sell- 
ing policy. This often results from 
somebody’s “‘bright idea.”” Somebody 
from “‘downstairs” of the “front office” 
rushes in and says, “let’s get out a 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Distinguishing Touches Safe Deposit 


Refinements in Merchandising and Exceptional Service That 
Have Marked the Expansion of One Safe-Keeping Department 


original, but they are by no means 
practiced widely and they have been 
quite successful for us. 

Beginning at the foundation, an 
essential, of course, is an air-tight con- 
tract card flexible enough to permit 
the utmost simplicity of system. Ours, 
designed by the writer, is as complete 
and compact as many we have exam- 
ined and it covers all requirements— 
all, at any rate, that we have met in 
our experience. It is five by eight 
inches, printed in blue ink on white 
bristol board. Used for single renters, 
joint renters, partnerships, companies 
and corporations alike, it simplifies 
the filing system and dispenses with 
much of the filing and maintenance 
that a many-card system involves. The 
simpler the system, in our experience, 
the sounder the business and the least 
possibility for errors and trouble. 

When access to the box is to be by 
“two or more to be present at the 


By ARTHUR R. BIRD 


The American Bank, San Francisco 


AFE deposit departments, consid- 
S ering the merchandise they have 

to sell—safe-keeping—are as like 
as two peas the country over. The 
protection afforded is nearly always 
adequate for the risk. Nevertheless, 
they are as different as day and night, 
distinguished from one another by 
their salesmanship and quality of serv- 
ice. The fortunate ones that are 
making money for the parent bank 
while they are rendering satisfactory 
service to their clients, are doubly valu- 
able. They are making thousands of 
friends for the bank and contributing 
to the income and dividends at the 
same time. Assuming that the banks 
that maintain, as well as those that 
contemplate, installation of safe de- 
posit departments, are familiar with 
the fundamentals of the business and 
the ordinary precautions to be ob- 
served, such as the individual key 
system, requirements for entrance and 
exit, methods of identification, duties 
of the attendants, and so on, we will 
deal here only with those features of 
operation which we of the American 
Bank regard as distinct assets in serv- 
ing our clientele and building the 
business and usefulness of the de- 
partment. Few of our methods are 


The main entrance, or 
lobby, of the depart- 
ment, and (on the right) 
the type of steel desk, 
two of which areinstalled 
within the vault proper 
for the convenience of 
those who do not require 
the privacy of the cou- 
pon rooms. Each desk ac- 
commodates six persons. 
Below is reproduced the 
contract (face side) with 
the customer. The card, 
designed by Mr. Bird, 
is compact and flexible, 
simplifying filing system 


s ber. 


Key Deposit Annual Rental Box Number 
Tag Number 22 | 5S 


YESH obi 


designated by number as 
eived by us. 


also acknowledge recelp’ 


San F 0, Cal, 


The undersigned have this day, Jointly and severally, leased of THE AMERICAN BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO the safe deposit 
ve, age ject to all the rules and regulations of sald bank as endo 3 
Access to said ‘ox t © be given to either during the lifetime or after the death of the other. Either has the right to appoint 
a a deputy or surrender the box. Appointment by either of Joint and several lessees i cronty shall 
leesee or lessees for any —— eg 3 or hae te resulting from entry of such deputy, but 
= to sald box. In the event K the death of any other person faving the right of access to this 
e, we do hereby agree A. ely ~Y “notity The American Bank of such death. 


Bus. Address. YESS AT 


Bir 


lay. 


box 
rsed on the rental receipt which has been 


mot render the bank flable to the other 
t such condition is hereby expressly assented to. 


.. Res. Address... 


..Bus. Address.“ Ss. 


le hereby surrender and deliver possession 
THe "AMERICAN OF SAN FRANCISCO 
the owner's ful 


Form 68-1M-5-24 


of the and certify that all placed or stored In the vault 
In pursi 
possession, ali claims against the Habiiity of sald bank therefor being waived 


San Fi Cal. 


letting above mentioned, een withdrawn therefrom, and is 


| 
« 
|} 
Ke 
Res. Phone Bu 4 prone Phone as 3190 Bus. 2.1% 4. 4 


we 
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time,” we make a notation to that ef- 
fect across the face of the card in red ink 
and at the same time insert a linen tag 
bearing the numeral “2” in red ink im- 
mediately under the number plate 
which is screwed on the door of the box. 
This gives us two checks on the double 
access. 

Experience has proven it is best to 
rent a box with two persons as joint 
renters such as man and wife, two 
friends, etc., for in the event of the 
death of one, the remaining party has 
full right of access and ownership or 
control after the inheritance tax law 
has been complied 
with. As this custom 


tents of the box. The appointment of 
a deputy on a box is nullified upon the 
death of the renter and he ceases to 
have any rights thereafter. 


(THE large majority of our boxes are 
rented to two persons as joint renters 
with either to have the right of access; 
but there are many instances where 
both parties must be present every 
time the box is opened. This hap- 
pens mostly in cases where both par- 
ties are trustees for an estate or are 
officers of some lodge or association. 
In some instances three or four 
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parties must be present every time a box 
is opened and of course the attendants 
of the vault are ever awake to all these 
varied requirements of our renters. 

At times, wives, who are not joint 
renters, will endeavor to gain access 
to a box by producing a key and re- 
questing that they have access thereto 
or that we permit them to extract some 
papers at the request of their husbands. 
Unless they can produce proper written 
authority and prove their identification, 
their visit is of no avail for we are for- 
bidden even to inform them that the 
key of which they hold possession be- 
longs to a box in our 
vault—although we 


generally assures us 
of a continuation of 
the rented box by the 
survivor, we aim 
toward rental of all 
our boxes to joint 
renters. The death 
of a single renter of 
a box necessitates the 
immediate sealing of 
his box until full and 
complete court pro- 
ceedings have been 
complied with; and 
this sometimes causes 
considerable delay 
and trouble for those 
legally entitled to 
procure access and 
control over the con- 


C/ialay 
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may well know such 
is the case. Later 
developments may 
prove that the wife 
unknown to her hus- 
band, became pos- 
sessor of the key. 
Our action in the 
matter would have 
been the same with 
partners or others 
who are not joint 
renters of the same 
box. The keys, of 
course, bear only the 
number of the box, 
not the name of the 
vault. 

Every safe deposit 
box has two keys 
which come direct 
from the factory at 
the time of installa- 
tion of the vault. 


following named person or persons to have access to Safe No..... 
in the vaults of sald bank until written notice to the contra 


the surrender of sald safe and the keys 


agents may deem necessary, in and about the pre 


ses as | might or could do if 


purpo: 
firming all that the sald deputy or deputies shall do or cause 
he premises. 


Renter 


THE AMERICAN GANK OF SAN FRANCISCO Is hereby directed to permit the 


nally present, hereby bag 


ry is g 
iving and granting unto sald deputy or deputies, full power and authority to do On th th vault 
Sng pertorme with reference to both withdrawing or changing from time to rime the e floor of e storage 
contents of sald safe, or in relation to any. other prog aye thereto, Including 
hi n sald kK or its 


(above) are 144 bars of silver 
bullion valued at $105,000. For 
storage of suit cases and smaller 
sized packages the charge is 50 
cents per month. The form (on 
the left) is the reverse side of the 


contract card shown on the oppo- 


safe, we do hereby agree immediately to notify The Amer! 
Sig. of Deputy Age Height Sig. of Deputy Age 
as 4 


Weight 
130* 


In the event of the death of any other person this 


site page. It provides for the 

appointment of adeputy. Below, 

a corner of the women’s waiting 

room. The department provides 
a men’s smoking room a 


Weight Height 


Address 


Date 


Approved 


Appointment of above 


intment of above 
deputy revoked 


A 
revoked 


Thesetwo keys should 
be surrendered to the 
renter with the suggestion that he 
carry one key with him and place the 
other key in his desk drawer, office 
safe or other convenient place; so that 
he may have it convenient in the 
event he should lose the other key. 
Should he lose one key, we ask for 
the surrender of the remaining key 


| 
t 2 
fying and con. 
be done in and 
Address 
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VACATION 


WE WILL STORE A SUITCASE 
OF VALUABLES FOR ONLY 


A MONTH 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
THE AMERICAN BANK 


WHERE MONTGOMERY CROSSES CALIFORNIA ST 
HOURS: 6 A.M. UNTIL 6 P.M. DAILY 
VISITORS ARE WELCOME 


YOUR DESK 
MAY BE SAFE 


YOUR SAFES 
MUCH SAFER 


BUT OUR VAULTS 
ARE SAFEST 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


WHERE MONTGOMERY CROSSES CALIFORNIA ST 


BOXES. $4.00 UP A YEAR BOXES 
STORAGE: SOc UP A MONTH 
HOURS: 6 A.M. UNTIL 6 P.M. DAILY 


VISITORS ARE WELCOME 


TODAY 


iS THE 


TOMORROW 


YOU WORRIED ABOUT 


YESTERDAY 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
THE AMERICAN BANK 


WHERE MONTGOMERY CROSSES CALIFORNIA ST 


$4.00 UP A YEAR 
STORAGE: SOc UP A MONTH 


HOURS: 8 A.M. UNTIL 6 P.M. DAILY 
VISITORS ARE WELCOME 


that we may have the locksmith re- 
move the lock from the door, change 
the tumbler arrangement, make two 
new keys and replace the lock on the 
door—all at the cost of the renter. 
The remaining single key is then use- 
less and is destroyed. This action is 
necessary to prevent the remote possi- 
bility of the finder gaining access to 
that box. When both keys are lost, 
as they sometimes are, it becomes 
necessary to have the locksmith break 
open the lock and substitute a new 
one—also at the expense of the renter. 
Should the lost keys be afterwards 
found, they would be of no use on 
account of the change in the tumbler 
arrangement of the lock. 

For the use of those with brief busi- 
ness requiring only a minute or two 
for removal and return of their boxes, 
we have installed within the vault two 
large attractive steel desks partitioned 
off into six divisions for six persons at 
one time. Others, of course, use the 
twenty private automatically locked 
coupon rooms or one of the two com- 
mittee rooms. Each division of the 
desk is equipped with ink, stub and 
pointed pens, blotters, four sizes of 
envelopes, coupon envelopes, gem clips, 
pins, rubber bands, wet sponge, scratch 
pad and deposit slips, kept replenished. 


BYERY renter of a safe deposit box 
receives a key ring bearing our name 
and address as well as a metal identi- 
fication key tag upon which is stamped 
on one side a registered number and 
the following: “‘Return Keys and Re- 
ceive Reward, or Drop in Any Mail 
Box;” on the reverse side is ““Ameri- 
can Bank, San Francisco.”’ The ring 
and tag cost approximately eight cents 
—a good investment, for often it is 
the means of the return of valuable keys. 
We pay a reward of $1.00 for the re- 
turn of lost keys and charge to the 
renter. It has been our practice not to 
charge a key deposit when the renter 
is known to us or appears reliable. 


However, we always charge a key de- 
posit of $2.00 to those renting a box 
for a period of less than a year, the de- 
posit being refunded upon the sur- 
render of both keys. Our boxes rent 
for prices ranging from $4.00 up to 
$100 a year. 

When a prospect inquires for a box 
we always show him a $5.00 box un- 
less we have reason to believe he may 
take a larger one. Then if the pros- 
pect wishes a lower price box, we can 
satisfy him. Otherwise, we might have 
a stubborn customer on our hands. 
Our minimum rental of $4.00 is 50 
cents to $1.00 higher than some of our 
competitors. Nevertheless, we lose 
but one or two sales a year on account 
of that fact, and we attribute this good 
showing to our method of approach. 

Additional to our main vault, or 
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securities vault as we call it, we have a 
general storage vault in which is stored 
silver bullion, valued at times upwards 
of a million dollars. These bars weigh 
approximately 1,000 oz. each and are 
worth approximately $700, being 999 
thousandths fine silver. This bullion is 
sent in to us by various smelters and 
banks for storage. They sell it to 
foreign banks and they in turn ship it 
to the Orient where the silver is used 
for coinage and the arts. The Far 
East especially is a “sink hole” for 
silver bullion. 

This storage vault is also used for 
the storage of bulky packages such as 
valises, suitcases, trunks, boxes, barrels, 
etc., containing silverware, souvenirs, 
paintings, bric-a-brac, laces, rugs, old 
books, models of inventions and other 
valuable articles too bulky for the 
securities vault. During the summer 
much emergency storage is handled for 
those going on a vacation and the 
charge of but fifty cents a month for a 
package the size of a suitcase or 
smaller is quite reasonable for the 
service and protection rendered. 

Additional service, such as a tele- 
phone booth (no charge for local calls), 
distilled drinking water, women’s wait- 
ing room and men’s smoking room, 
are all included in the rental cost of 
a box. 

To help keep the department sold, 
we print inexpensive inserts like those 
reproduced herewith. They are en- 
closed with every bill sent out to cover 
the forthcoming year in advance, and 
with every receipt for rentals paid. 
We believe the insert is responsible for 
considerable of our increased business, 
particularly in our storage vault. 


The Romance of Banking Terms 
By WILLIAM NELSON TAFT 


HAD dropped in at Jerry Sander- 
son’s “hunting lodge’ —a tiny den 
of a room to which Jerry retires when 
he gets on the trail of a word which 
has an obscure derivation or a phrase 
which leads him back into the musty 
archives of the Middle Ages—explain- 
ing to him that I’d like to have some 
light upon the origin of terms used in 
connection with financial operations. 
“Banks and banking, money and all 
that sort of thing,” I went on, for 
Jerry is the type of chap who lives 
mainly inside his books and the words 
which make them. Among his asso- 
ciates he’s known as a “scientific 
etymologist.”. To those of us who 
employ fewer syllables, he’s a “‘word- 
hound,” with a determination and 
steadfastness of purpose that would 
make a bulldog look like a jellyfish. 
“You must know the history of the 
word ‘bank’ itself,’ Jerry answered, 


tearing himself away from the volume 
in front of him with a visible struggle. 
“Every schoolboy is familiar with 
that.” I winced, but remained silent. 

** ‘Bank’ comes down to us from the 
early Italians who were among the 
first recognized money-lenders in 
Europe,” continued Jerry, in the tone 
of one who addresses the first-primer 
class. ‘““The three gilt balls of the 
pawnbroker are nothing less than an 
adaptation of the coat-of-arms of 
the House of Lombardy. These Italian 
money-lenders were accustomed to 
transact their business from a banco, 
a bench or counter placed in what 
we would call ‘the financial part of 
the city... And the benches were 
more than a convenience. They were 
a symbol, a mark of the business in 
which their owner was employed and 
it was therefore only natural that when 
the practice of lending money and 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Forms Will Be Smaller and Thinner 


How to Reduce Printing and Stationery Bills by a Diet of 
Economy and Still Increase the Efficiency of the System 


premier user and waster of paper. 

Seven million tons a year does 
not suffice the appetite. It is an ex- 
pensive taste as every bank cashier 
who is checking costs in these days of 
low interest rates, well knows. 

One of the surprises, while gathering 
forms from all sections of the country, 
is the wide divergence of opinion con- 
cerning the amount of paper that 
should be used for a deposit ticket or a 
ledger sheet. One bank will have a 
liability card comparable in size to the 
school geography map of the world 
back in the days when that useful book 
screened bean shooting operations from 
the eyes of the teacher. Its neighbor 
bank a couple of hundred miles away 
uses a neat little card that carries the 
same information in half the area. 

The advantages of the smaller size 


Tore United States is the world’s 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Oregon 


are not only the saving in paper stock, 
but also the saving in filing equipment 
and what is often of the most impor- 
tance, space. A saving in space may 
permit placing a file within reach of a 
teller, instead of outside his cage, or 


enable five people to work in the space | 


of four, or provide an arrangement of 
quarters, otherwise impractical, for 
operation free from handicap in the 
department. 

In transfer filing the question of 
space is always acute. Many banks 
are forced to destroy records within 
two to seven years. Other banks are 
obliged to rent space in fire-proof 
storage buildings or make expensive 
alterations for storage in the basement. 


With these thoughts in mind, we 
will examine here a few forms collected 
from various parts of the country that 
economize space without sacrificing 
efficiency. Comparison of the forms 
illustrated with those used in other 
banks reveals the fact that many in- 
stitutions are using, for the same 
purpose, twice the number of square 
inches, and even more. 

A saving in paper, however, will 
never offset an increase in_ labor. 
Where a form fits a window envelope, 
making it smaller is a disadvantage, 
even when the amount of copy per- 
mits. The smaller form will slide after 
being sealed in the envelope and per- 
mit figures to show through the open- 
ing, or cover the address. It pays to 
standardize on one or two sizes of 
window envelopes, and to draft the 
various enclosures accordingly. 


WHITNEY-CENTRAL BANK 


1 OF NEW ORLEAN. 


SHEET NO LEDGER CARD No.. For. 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 


HOUSTON 
TEXAS 


BALANCE FORWARDED CHECKS | ATE 


CHECKS IN DETAIL cEerosits BALANCE 


BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD 


118850 


— 
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© WITHDRAWAL 


| 


DATE WITHDRAWN DEPOSITED |v BALANCE 


Form 16 40M.1.23 


Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank 


CHICAGO, ILL 


PAY ROLL 
FOR 


Received of the SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS the above sum. 
6) 


ram O 


DOLLARS 


DEPOSITED 


SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS tHe city oF CLEVELAND 
POR CREDIT ACCOUNT IN NAME OF 


amount of each 


DEPOSITED FOR ACCOUNT 


FARMERS & MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
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e TOTAL 


ADDRESS 


Rate VALUE COLLATERAL on Appraiseo By 
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TOTAL 
PLEASE LIST YOUR CHECKS SEPARATELY 


(1 and 5) Machine bookkeeping forms that save over the usual 11- or 
12-inch width. The form of the Second National is 87% inches wide by 
94 inches deep. It saves through printing the date of the posting only 
once and that opposite the balance, and by taking advantage of the fact 
that only. the occasional check runs over $10,000.00 and room for such large 
debits does not need to be left in all three columns. The form handles the 
same number of items as a 12-inch width. In New Orleans the bank ma- 
chines are set to pick up the old balance on a tally sheet. 

(2) Commercial deposit ticket 334 by 5% inches. This form simplifies 
the problem of filing deposit tickets. 

_ (3) Savings ledger card 4144 by 7 inches used by the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Akron, Ohio. ‘By having the pickup balance on a tally roll or 


journal sheet this size is equally suited for machine gaan tho in 
other installations as much as six inches in width is used for the same 
rpose. Interest does not need a separate column, as it is distinguished 
y a separate color of ink. 
(4) Two and three-quarters by six payroll wanted slip. 


(6 and 7) Savings deposit and withdrawal slips used by the Ohio Society 
for Savings, of Cleveland, The size is 234 x 5 inches. 

(8) Five b 7 liability card used by the Hibernia Commercial and 
Savings Bank of Portland, Oregon. This form is spaced for machine posting. 
By putting the interest rate at the top, margin is gained for holding the 
paper feeds. The secondary liability is on a separate card. 
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In laying out the copy for the 
printer, specify six- and eight-point 
type and condensed faces. With a 
condensed type, seven words will go 
where only five from a more expanded 
font would fit. From a majority of 
their commercial customers, printers 
find a demand for display types and 
the tendency is to use as large size as 
will fill the space. Neatness, however, 
is acquired with less ink and more 
margin. With a little study of type, 
it is possible to get the required copy 
neatly laid out on a sheet reduced 
possibly 50 per cent from the previous 
area. 


IF THE purpose you have in mind is 
explained clearly to the printer, he can 
assist materially in arranging compact 
designs, but too much should not be 
expected from one who is not familiar 
with the use to which the printed blank 
is to be put and a tentative layout 
should be prepared by the bank system 
man. Sometimes the habit of using 
large type sizes will be found so per- 
sistent that it is necessary not only to 
mark the type size, but to keep sending 
the proof back until the composing 
room is convinced that you mean it. 
It is essentially the same argument that 
arises between architects and contrac- 
tors. But it pays to spend a little 
extra time in thought and in correcting 
proofs. Once a design is right, it 
saves time for everyone that has to use 
it and it may not need reconsidering 
again at length in years. Keep a note 
book in which to jot down ideas as 
they come to mind. It is thus possible 
to make changes when reprinting is 
needed. 

A helpful method is to assign a 
number to every form and print it in 
very small type in a lower corner. 
Reserve a hundréd numbers for each 
department, such as 100 to 199 for 
savings, 200 to 299 for ¢ommercial, 
300 to 399 for trust, and so on, and 
assign numbers as new blanks are 
designed. By this hundred method all 
forms for the same department appear 
automatically together in stockroom, 
form book, purchase and quotation 
files. Suggested changes can be noted 
lightly in pencil alongside the form in 
the form book, which book should be 
consulted before a new order is placed. 

The saving that compact forms effect 
in printing bills, results not only from 
the reduced weight of paper stock re- 
quired, but also from the fact that the 
job often can go on a smaller press, or 
can run “‘two on.” 

In filing space, a material item is 
thickness —a factor particularly notice- 
able in card records. A card should 
be no thicker than required for the 
particular purpose. A thinner card 
may possibly necessitate better quality 
but even so, will probably cost no 
more. And if it should later prove 


desirable to use a typewriter or a 
posting machine, the greater flexibility 
of stock will prove a_ considerable 
advantage. 

Obviously, with paper stock as with 
cards, thickness limits the capacity of 
a file. Most bank forms do not need 
stock heavier than 16 pound—in some 
cases, less. This weight is advan- 
tageous also when carbon copies are to 
be made. On the occasional form, 
however, that has printing on both 
sides, white stock in the 16-pound 
weight may show through, and in 
such cases it is better to use a tint or 
a heavier weight. 

Much of bank printing is of internal 
forms that customers never see. Low 
priced, unwatermarked paper is en- 
tirely satisfactory. In fact, some of 
the largest banks are eliminating print- 
ing entirely on temporary forms, and 
use a stencil process instead. Recent 
developments in stencil making permit 
the use of this method with satis- 
factory results where appearance is not 
especially important. The saving is 
considerable where runs are small and 
the ruling complicated. The stencil 
can be made in the bank with but 
little more effort than the preparation 
of the original copy and the running 
can be done either in the bank or by 
an outside shop. 

Another saving in form designing is 
gained by reducing the number of 
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colors. A job well laid out in black 
alone, will be as neat in many instances 
as red and black both, and it saves 
one entire run through the press, 
With ruled forms often the horizontal 
ruling needs to be fairly complete 
while one or two lines only are re. 
quired vertically. The horizontal 
ruling can be done with a ruling 
machine and the vertical lines can be 
done in the one run on the printing 
press. 

Perforating can be done on the 
printing press, the resulting line of 
black hyphens usually being no ob- 
jection. Once in awhile it is necessary 
to insist on deep scoring of the per- 
forations, as the tendency in print- 
shops is to protect the inking rollers 
by using perforating rules that score 
too shallow for easy tearing of the 
paper along the perforation line. 

Printing on filing envelopes can be 
largely eliminated by purchasing blank 
envelopes, at a considerable saving, 
from the wholesale paper houses and 
labeling them with the bank’s address- 
ing machine. This cuts the printing 
bill and saves tying up much money in 
large runs. 

The subject of bank form design and 
specifications pays handsome divi- 
dends on the time required for its 
study. A reduction in the number of 
square inches or the thickness may 
bring many incidental advantages. 


When the Bank Loses Its Setoff 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


ENRY WILSON was in bank- 
ruptcy, and was discussing his 
position at a meeting of the creditors. 
“Here’s my situation in a small 
nutshell,” Wilson was saying. “I owe 
$25,000, and my property’ll bring 
about $9,000 if it goes through the 
bankruptcy court, but I’m perfectly 
willing to admit that the property’s 
worth more than that to me. Now, 
then, will you people agree to take 
fifty cents on a dollar and call it 
square?” 

The X bank was one of the creditors, 
and the cashier was at the meeting. 

*‘Where’ll you get the money?” the 
cashier demanded. 

*“My brother will put up the cash, 
the moment the creditors sign the 
agreement.” 

“If we sign up, what guarantee have 
we got that we’ll get our 50 per cent?” 
the cashier persisted. 

*T’ll see that the money is deposited 
in your bank for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the agreement,” was the 
positive reply. “Now, do you men 
accept that proposition, or not?” 

“We do,” was the unanimous re- 
sponse — including the bank cashier. 


A few days later the creditors signed 
up the agreement, the money was 
deposited as arranged, and checks were 
issued to the creditors for 50 per cent 
of their claims— which the bank refused 
to pay. 

‘**The bankrupt owed us $13,000, and 
we'll simply set off the deposit against 
our debt under the provision of the 
Bankruptcy Law which says that in 
case of mutual debts one debt shall be 
set off against the other,” the bank 
explained. 

“But that doesn’t apply to a case 
like this, where the money was deposited 
for a special purpose and you were a 
party to the arrangement,” the credit- 
ors contended, and the Tennessee 
Supreme Court in a case reported in 
122 Tennessee, 164, ruled in favor of 
the creditors. 

**All these facts were well known to 
the bank when it received its deposit,” 
said the Tennessee Supreme Court. 
“It knew it was not intended as a pay- 
ment and did not treat it as such. The 
bank could not fail to understand that 
it was intended that this money should 
be added to the other assets for the gen- 
eral benefit as it equitably ought to be.” 
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COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 


In the old days, 

s and credi- 
tors weren’t so 
willing to extend 
time. The debtor 
paid or went to 
debtors’ prison. 
One of the curiosi- 
ties of Williams- 
burg, Va., is the 
old Debtors’ 
Prison, long since 

up 


Sixteenth Century Sit 


ong Box. 


With the Camera 


COPYRIGHT, EWING GALLOWAY 

Above: The home of the Ministry 

of Finance in Budapest, Hungary, 

looks more like a cathedral than a 
public building 


COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE INTERNATIONAL 

Left: A strong-box of the Sixteenth 

Century in contrast with one of the 

vaults of the New York Federal 

Reserve Bank at the annual Busi- 
ness Show in New York 


COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE f 
Right: The temporary quarters 0! 
the Bank of England in Finsbury 
Circus, London, while the original 
bank building is being torn down 
and rebuilt. Completion 
of the new building will 
take two years 
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COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 


The money center 
of Milwaukee 
mirrored in the 
Milwaukee River, 
looking south 
toward Grand 
Avenue Bridge, 
Reading from the 
left—the First 
National Bank 
the 

Ilsley 
Bank and the 
Pabst Building 
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Question: Long Short Copy? 


The Answer Is ‘‘Either,’? Because Both Styles of Bank 
Advertisements Have Their Place; Other Publicity Ideas 


ONG copy or short copy is still 
i a moot question in bank adver- 
tising. I think a good deal 
depends upon how interesting the 
advertising is. A hasty reader will 
“get” short copy but a more leisurely 
one may be better convinced by 
longer advertisements. 

I am reproducing samples of three 
series of rather long-copy advertise- 
ments (Fig. 1), together with the 
comments of their sponsors, as follows: 

Tri-City Clearing House Association, 
La Salle County, Illinois: “I am send- 
ing you a series of ads that the Tri- 
City Clearing House banks of LaSalle, 
Peru and Oglesby have been running 
for several weeks in an attempt to 
educate the public in consulting their 
banker. These advertisements have 
produced much favorable comment. 
Our banks will also pool their ads this 
year and run several series on Christ- 
mas Savings Clubs in every daily 
paper in our district.” —S. J. Marshall, 
secretary, LaSalle County Bankers 
Federation. 

The Old National Bank, Spokane, 
Wash., A. F. Brunkow, publicity 
manager: “Believing that you will be 
interested to know that the Old 
National Bank is running a new series 
of advertisements, we are pleased to 
enclose copies of the ads that have 
appeared in the papers during the 


The Business of 
a Bank 


HE problem of bank manage- 
ment is to keep in position to 
meet the demands of depositors; 
and, at the same time, to lend a 
portion of the funds on deposit at 
rates which will cover expenses and 
earn a reasonable profit. 
Certain items of operation cost 
must be met—es in any business. 
What is left from 


Banking has its expenses, its 
risks, its losses, just as every other 
line of business does. 

A bank has a responsibility to 
depositors to which there is noth- 
ing akin in mercantile lines. 

The depositor rightfully expects 
his bank to return his money on 
demand; or to pay it to someone 
else, on his order. 

The stockholder 
who contributes 


meeting operating Some one has apt- 
expenses consti- 


ly said that “the bus- 


“ his money to the 
tutes ness of a bank may bank's capital ex 
As the business be divided into three pects a fair return 
ofawell-mansged, parts—obtaining | om his investment. 
ervice-giving money on deposit; 
putting it out at 
quired, jast as in work, and - not expect the 


iness. ng. capital at any 
time. 


The laws quite properly put the 
rights of the depositor before those 
of the stockholder 

So, contrary to the views held 
im some quarters that banking 
is a business in which swollen 
profits are made, it is one which 
requires diligent effort to make a 
suitable return on capital invested. 
world. More reason for retaining 
#s surplus some of the bank’s earn- 


ings in the business. fortunes” are made. 
The Old National Bank 
OF SPOKANE 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. , New York City 


past few weeks. This series, which is 
something entirely new in bank ad- 
vertising, will cover ali of the phases 
of banking. The articles are informa- 
tive discussions of what banks do, how 
they do it, who the interests behind 
the banks are, and how financial in- 
stitutions contribute to the com- 
munity’s well-being. 

“It is our hope that the copy will 
promote a wider knowledge of banks 
among all the people, and encourage 
a sympathetic mutual understanding 
between the bank and the depositor. 
We believe that you will agree with us 
that banking methods and aims should 
be more fully understood by the 
public. This, we think, is a move in 
the right direction to accomplish it. 

“A copy of a letter which we are 
sending to a selected mailing list is 
also enclosed. A copy of one of the 
ads accompanied the letter, and was 
sent to create a greater interest among 
readers of bank advertising.” 

The Huron & Erie Mortgage Cor- 
poration, London, Ont.: This adver- 
tisement was sent me by G. L. Spry, 
advertising manager. He didn’t say 
much about it but I myself want to 
say that it is full of human interest 
and for that reason, the length of the 
copy doesn’t matter. 


Arrancep somewhat on the order of 
a department store advertisement was 
the full-page of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company, San Francisco, 


announcing the opening of its Market- 
Ellis Branch. Concerning it, R. D. 
Brigham, vice-president, writes me: 

“During the early part of October, 
1924, the Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany published the first full-page news- 
paper advertisement ever published 
by a bank in San Francisco. The 
occasion was the opening of our new 
Market-Ellis Branch Bank and the 
full-page advertisement was published 
in all the local newspapers. 

““A comparatively few years ago a 
department store published the first 
full-page newspaper advertisement. 
Today department stores use one or 
more full pages in announcing sales 
and offering special merchandise. It is 
altogether possible that banks may 
find it profitable to use full-page news- 
paper advertisements in selling the 
many services the completely equipped 
bank has to offer.” 

Editorially, the Examiner said: “In 
Tuesday’s Examiner there appeared, 
for the first time, a full-page advertise- 
ment of a bank. It was inserted by the 
Anglo-California Trust Company, on 
the occasion of the establishment of 
its sixth branch in this city. In 1909, 
this institution had total deposits of 
only $602,188. Today it has total 
deposits of $47,615,918. 

“Such an announcement is signifi- 
cant of a good deal more than the 


When you have in mind 
any considerable extension 
of your business— 


Consult 


Friends For Fifty Years 


Mr. Robert Logan is the veteran constable of 
Canada’s National Railways at London Depot. 


Back in 1874, Mr. Logan opened o 
Savings Account with The Huron & 
Erie. We are proud to say he is still . 


customer 


Mr. Logan has watched this 
institution develop from a small office J 
into a financial stronghold with a chain 
of Branches throughout Canada that 
now safeguard the savings of over 30,000 
people. 


‘The genial constable knows the valuc 
of “courtesy.” His own reputation fur 
extending courtesies to travellers using 
Canada’s National Railways is wide- 


“Courtesy” has won for The Huron & 
Erie scores of lasting friendships. Many 
of these had their beginning forty, fifty 
and even sixty years ago. 


Mr. Logan relates some of his experiences 
lo Sir Wenry Thornton, 


It is constantly the aim of Huron & Erie Officers 
to win such friendships for this sound old Institution. 


Huron&Eri 
uron e 
“Older than the 


Four Branches in London 


Market Square 
Corner Elmwood and Wortley 


1 Your Banker 


—He 1s fully mformed as to the trend of 
general business conditions and can, 
therefore, give you a sound opinion as 
to whether the proposed extension is 
timely or whether it should be post- 
poned awhile. 


—A business man who habitually consults 
his banker before making large busi- 
ness extensions gives proof, by this very 
act, that he is a man who believes in 
adequate forethought and investiga- 
tion. Such a man is one that bankers 
can lend to with confidence. He 
creates credit for himself 


—Frequently a business extension brings 
unexpected expenditures. If your 
banker has been informed about the 
extension in advance, and is convinced 
that it is a wise one, he will be more 
likely to advance money to meet any 
unforeseen needs. \ 


Tri-City 
Clearing House 
Association 


La Salle Natomal Rank La Salle Savings Peru National Bank 
Salle State Bank Peru State Bank ‘Oglesby State 


Fig. 1. Rather long, but interesting 
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Announcing a Guide-Chart 


that shows at once how every man may 
best protect his family and property 


TEVER your situation — property —respon- 

sibility — this chart of the seven basic trust plans 

will guide you quickly to the right solution. It sums 

up and divides into 7 simple plans the fundamentals 

of our years of experience in helping men safeguard 

the money they leave. It is of equal importance to 

men of large affairs and to the man just building up 
his property. 

Whether or not you have made provision for the 
future, it may enable you to make arrangements that 
mean thousands of dollars to the estate. Copy on 
request. Confidential confep without obligati 
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Meeting the Needs 


of a Greater Philadelphia 


OST busy men and women seldom pause to think that 
there is idealism, anticipation—even romance — in 
bricks, mortar, stone and steel. 


rust Building, at the Southwest 
mut Streets, was 


n 

Corner of Fi id Chestnut Stre erected 
to meet our present requirements and also to 

for the future growth of a greater Philadelphia. 


Your Will? to the growth of our company in the past will domi- 
- nantly continue in the furure. 


Open your “GROW WITH US* 


FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Screets 


ont Maree Sm Ave end Mater St. Ave Ave. ond Peal Se. 


HUDSON TRUST COMPANY 


S. E. cor. Bergenline Avenue and Hackensack Plank Road, West Hoboken, N. J. 


We have faith in the future of the North Hudson communities, and 
we have proved that faith by building for the future as well as for 
the present. 


You are cordially invited to inspect our building and to use our 


And Newark and Hudson Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 


America’s Largest Exctusively hy] Day - and - NIGHT Bank 


Fig. 2. Something new in New York, a striking ad from Philadelphia and a housewarming in West Hoboken 


enlargement of a single financial in- 
stitution. Itmeans that San Francisco 
itself has reached the main highroad 
of economic greatness and that the 
banks, cash registers of progress, reflect 
that fact.” 


Rererrinc to “‘Guide Chart” adver- 
tisement of the Trust Department of 
the Seaboard National Bank, New 
York (Fig. 2), John A. Burns, trust 
officer, says: 

“This simple digest of a subject so 
surrounded with tradition, law and 
current decisions with respect to tax 
matters, has not been easy and has 
occupied our attention for a consider- 
able time. Our thought throughout 
has been that the average man’s 
procrastination in making a_ will, 
placing his property in trust or other- 
wise safeguarding the future, has been 
largely due to a lack of understanding 
of the importance of so doing, which we 
feel has been the outcome of the com- 
plications with which the subject has 
appeared to be surrounded.” 


Recarpinc the black and white ad- 
vertisement of the Franklin Trust 
Company, Philadelphia (Fig. 2), H. E. 
Jones, assistant to the president writes: 

“Enclosed herewith are proofs of 
two advertisements which we have just 
released, one featuring ‘Meeting the 
Needs of a Greater Philadelphia’ which 
attracted so much favorable attention 
that we received letters from various 
sources, complimenting us on the 
production of one of the outstanding 
ads of the year in Philadelphia; one 
of our large department stores thought 


so well of the idea that it was adopted 
and featured by them in the publicity 
of their anniversary sale. 

“These advertisements are patterned 
after the proverbial, double-edged 
sword and contain a brief additional 
thought placed in the small box ar- 
rangement to the left of the subject. 
We have concrete evidence of the pull- 
ing power of this arrangement, and 
therefore expect to make it a regular 
feature in all of our publicity.” 


An Onto bank recently put on a 
‘Boosters’ Campaign’ among five 
teams composed of employees of the 
institution. It lasted one month and 
resulted in a lot of new business for 
the bank. A system of credits was 
worked out whereby cash prizes were 
to be awarded on the basis of the actual 
business obtained. A “booster,” upon 
soliciting a prospect for banking or 
safe deposit business, left a card to be 
presented at the bank so that proper 
credit was given. In one of the large 
newspaper advertisements which ac- 
companied the campaign this state- 
ment was made: ‘We hope you will 
open a new account in some depart- 
ment, or build up an old account, and 
when you do, please ask the teller to 
credit the new business you bring to the 
bank to some friend who works here.” 

The prizes to employees ranged 
from $100 down to $5.00. 


Recentry the Hudson Trust Com- 
pany of West Hoboken, N. J., held a 
‘*housewarming”’ in its fine new home, 
an interior view of which is illustrated in 
the reproduced advertisement (Fig. 2). 


The company had been doing business 
in the new building for several weeks 
before the formal opening. A special 
newspaper advertising campaign con- 
sisting of large-sized advertisements — 
about a quarter of a page—was run 
for a week or more preceding the 
Saturday afternoon and evening set 
for the reception. The advertisements 
were illustrated with drawings of the 
interior and exterior of the building 
drawn by Robert Ball, the well-known 
New York architectural artist. 
Officers, directors and employees 
acted as a_ reception committee. 
Visitors to the number of several 
thousand were conducted through the 
entire building and shown its many 
interesting features as a banking plant. 
The word-of-mouth advertising and 
the press notices arising from this event 
were very valuable to the in stitution. 


Arrorneys are in position to turn a 
lot of work towards banks and trust 
companies with which they are on 
friendly terms—and vice versa. The 
financial institution should not engage 
in practices which in the eyes of the 
lawyer amount to encroaching upon 
his preserves. Drawing wills is one of 
those things. If you seek the co-opera- 
tion of the member of your local bar, 
it is well to adopt the policy of urging 
prospects to consult their own at- 
torneys about their wills or in connec- 
tion with any legal matter that may 
arise in their financial affairs. It is 
the policy of many banks and trust 
companies to retain the attorney who 
served as counsel for the testator. 

As a good will effort, a Minneapolis 
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bank reproduced a picture of the 
United States Supreme Court, framed 
it, and presented one to each attorney 
in the city. On the picture were the 
words ““Compliments of Trust Depart- 
ment, Midland National Bank.” The 
picture was hung conspicuously in 
most of the lawyers’ offices. 


Tue convincing method of reproduc- 
ing newspaper clippings was used 
successfully by the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, in the ““Tale of 
a Will’ advertisement shown (Fig. 3). 


Ir was been well said that the New 
Business or Extension Department 
might well be ealled the good will 
department because the creation of 
good will ought to be one of the chief 
functions. People naturally like to do 
business where it is pleasant and where 
they are treated with genuine courtesy 
and their business handled with effi- 
ciency. That is the spirit which ought 
to be inculcated in every employee of 
the institution. The New Business 
Department cannot do its best work 
until everybody connected with the 
bank has this spirit of cheerful co- 
operation and is ready to back up the 
promises of courtesy and service that 
are made in the advertising. 


One OF THE important functions of 
the New Business Department has to 
do with the free publicity to be ob- 
tained by securing the publication in 
daily newspapers and weekly and 
monthly financial journals of news 
articles, photographs, etc., concerning 
the institution or interviews with its 
officers upon topics of current interest. 
A publicity manager with journalistic 
as well as bank training can frequently 
find material in connection with the 


bank’s activities which would be of 
interest to the public and of benefit 
to the institution if properly presented. 
Under this head come official changes, 
dividends, increase of capital, improve- 
ment of quarters, and business and 
financial matters of public interest. 


Tere Is a successful play called 
“The First Year.” During the week 
that it ran at a theater in a New Jersey 
city, a local trust company co-operated 
with the press agent for the show by 
offering to award $50 in savings 
accounts to the first five babies born 
during the week to parents, residents 
of the city, who were married since 
the corresponding date of the preceding 
year—the first year of their married 
life. The prizes were: To the first 
baby born during the week, $25; to 
the second baby, $10; to the next 
three, $5 each. 


Tue trade-mark of the Hennepin 
County Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is a beehive. So when the 
bank moved to a new building the 
headline “Our Bees are Swarming to 
a New Hive”’ (Fig. 3) was particularly 
appropriate. 


Tue problem of automobile parking 
is beginning to be noticed in bank 
advertising. Some banks have a 
private parking space for customers in 
the rear of their buildings and make a 
feature of that fact. The Peoples 
National Bank of White Plains is 
located on a large plaza and advertises, 
as shown (Fig. 3), “Bank Where It’s 
Easy to Park.” 


Trost who have been familiar with 
Syracuse, N. Y., will recall that that 
hustling city was long bisected by 
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the old Erie Canal. Since the enlarged 
Erie Barge Canal has been completed 
the bed of the old canal has been filled 
up in the business section and the 
century-old barrier between the north 
side and the south side of the city has 
been removed. That fact was fittingly 
celebrated in Syracuse and the First 
Trust & Deposit Company, at that 
time published the interesting histori- 
cal advertisement “‘A United Bank for 
a United City” (Fig 3). 


As FoupER to go with customers’ 
statements and canceled checks the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn 
reproduced by photostatic process 
the page from The Daily Gazette of 
Williamsburg of May 11, 1852, showing 
a news item about the opening of the 
Williamsburg City Bank, predecessor 
of the First National. 


Lanp Trust CERTIFICATES,” a new 
form of investment, is told about in an 
interesting booklet by The Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis, is told of in a good 
booklet. Another booklet worth send- 
ing for if you are interested in artistic 
things is “A Bit of-Old Philadelphia 
for Present Day Service,” a rare piece 
of work by the Provident Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Tue Finance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington D. C., has issued a 
most comprehensive analysis of the 
McFadden-Pepper Bill to amend the 
National Bank Act, the Federal Reserve 
Act and other Federal statutes relating 
to banking. C.B. Upham, of the Fi- 
nance Department will answer inquiries. 


A TALE OF A WILL 


A sber of fears ago a resident of of Pitte- | will be nee ary to fin 
burgh po sessing a modest amo of property. 


Chicago and Pittsburgh in the last few days | 
Jecturer and wo! ond the will | illustration of the fallacy of testa tors who 
mained hanged. | na 
A few days ago the father died. 
berned from Pittsburgh. 
time he 


—An editonal published in the Chicage 
Journal of Commerce October 29, 1924 


Downtown Office: 
16 Wall Street 


Fifth nvenwe Office: 

at 42lad Street 
Paris Office: I & 5 Place Vendome 
London Office: 26 Old Broad Street 


A United Bank for A United City 


First Trost & Deposit Co. | 
1919-1924 


| Trust Deposit Company of Onondage 


1869-1919 | 
“The Bank 


First National Bank | 
1863-1919 


| | Trust & Deposit Company of Onondags 
| 
State Bank of Syracuse 1672-1914 


Personal 
Service” 
1869-1919 


First National Bank 1863-1919 
New York State Banking Co. 1877-1902 
Robert Gere Bank 1880-1900 


BANKERS T RUST COMPANY 


Fifty-seventh Street Offic) 
at Madison Avenw 


Bank Where It’s pecind to Park 


That may seem like a rather unus- 
ual reason for choosing The Peoples 
National as your bank, but so many 
persons have called our attention to 
the fact that customers, especially 
women, driving here jn their own 
cars have no traffic difficulties to con- 
tend with, we feel we ought to em- 


phasize that fact. the seventh trust com- Scwa""“""""" financial matter. 
roster tty FIRST TRUST & DEPOSIT Co. 
North Salina South Warren South Salina 
Peoples National ar Jamts at Washington at Colvin 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 6125,000.00 


$ a financial institution firmly pany in New York State. This is 
established both onthe North now our North Side Office. 
Side and the South Side, we nagur- 
ally rejoice in the final removal of | The First National Bank was estab- 
the old Erie Canal, that barrier _ lished in 1863 on the South Side. The 
which for so many merger of these two old 
years divided our city in | SEP EEA institutions into the First 
more ways than one. Trust and Deposit Com- 
In connection with the it pany unied strong finan- 
celebration of thishappy Trot & cial interests represent, 
ing all sections of the city. 
occasion, it is appropri- te 
ate to refer briefly to the The various mergersand 
history of this institution absorptions that have 
so closely identified taken place to form the 
with both the North First Trust and Deposit 
and South Sides of 
Syracuse. 
The Trust and Deposit | 
Company of Onondaga, 
located for almost forty 7% 
years on the threshold = 
of the North Side, was 


Co. are shown in the dia- 
gram printed above. 
Thus it is readily seen 
that this institution is a 
+  Uunited bank and it stands 
~ today strong and fully 
equipped to serve a 
‘em. united city in every 


Piaza Building Depot Plaza White Plains, N. Y. 


Fig. 3. Utilizing the news item, vitalizing a trade-mark, parking and banking, and tying up with a local event 
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Eventuaily the lady may come back, or, she 
the latter event, it 
jelinquishirg her status 
dev nie ke a will. W relative was | u he will. It may take months before thei We ang 
his son. at that Lime s.minor, and therefore | matter is finally straightened out. Meanwhile aad 
‘apable in law of administering the property | the son cannot open his father's safety deposit e xe e 
hinwelf, if he should fall heir to it. Accord-| box; trifling debts remain unsettled: nothirg | ee pees® 
ingly the father, in hic will, named s woman | can be done. Ard the sun may have to make « Qst New yong Te 
friend as executrix. | seyeral more journeys between Chicago and | too 
In course of time the son attdined bis major-| Pittsburgh because of the difficulties arming | 
ity; will remained unchanged. The m the absence of the executrix 4 
e 
=, cs 
father's estate, he found that almos « | would have been on the job morning, noon and | * at ae giho~ 
be done. because of the absence of the | mht. Amd not only would there have been 
He had heard from-hed few | no delay, but the trust company would have “e 
ths before; she had then been im Chins. brough* to its task an undivided attention. 
@ another friend im Pittsburgh saxt he be | The execution of the details of this will would wr ao ie he 
lewed she was in New Zesland: and Mew | have been part of the trust company's regular 
York frieod, when asked for information, ad- job It would not have been a casual duty, “ = 
vised Unat cablegram seeking ber be directed to be attended to beowren lectures or between — 
South Africa, toure | 
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HAT check your depositor every precaution in paying checks ; In addition, the Protectograph 
the writes becomes money—his_ yet, so clever are professional works speedily and neatly—will be 
ted money—the minute he signs it. On crooks, that the yearly check-fraud liked by those who use it. 
da its “ay from his desk to your bank losses of American business men Persuade your depositors to co- 
the it passes through the hands of a total one hundred million dollars. operate with you in thoroughness ! 
bees number of people, probably un- There is one way to be certain Recommend the Protectograph. It 
ee known to him. Perhaps he takes that checks are safe at the amount means fewer losses for your de- 
Fi- their honesty for granted, but line—the very heart of this per- positors—fewer embarrassing dis- 
ries. should he! How can he be sure sonal currency. Use the Protecto- putes for you. 

that one of them, a forger, will not graph. With indelible ink the Pro- Please use your letterhead in writ- 
al raise the amount of his check, so tectograph shreds the amount in _ ing for detailed information on the 
that it will read for several times two colors into the very fibre of the Todd System of Check Protection. 
the amount intended, before it paper. It eliminates all possibility Todd Protectograph Co., Inc. 
reaches the teller’s window? of “pen changing’”—the clever Established 1899. 1186 University 
| Of course, you of his bank use method that does not need erasures. Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
| The Protecto- Todd Checks, with Standard For- 
graph, it is esti- their patented self- gery Bonds 
mated, elimi- cancelling features, cover the re- 
nates at least eliminate another maining check- 
one-third of all one-third of possible fraud possi- 
check frauds by check losses by pre- bilities, namely, 


preventing 
raised amounts. 
The Protecto- 
graph is made 
in a variety of 
standard mod- 
els, one for 
every type of 
business, priced 
from $45 up. 


venting change of 
payee’s name, date 
and number and 
“counterfeiting.” 
Todd checks are de- 
signed for business 
and personal use. 
They are reasonable 
in price—even in 
small quantities. 


forgery of 
Signature and 
forgery of en- 
dorsement. 
Qualified Todd 
users receive 
standard poli- 
cies at the most 
advantageous 
discounts. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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THE BuRROUGKH 


How Can The Bankr 


CL 


Business 


| advising his customers and in passing 
on requests for credit the banker is guided 
by their financial statements. 

But every banker knows that statements 
are often inadequate. Even when truly rep- 
resenting physical assets they leave a great 
part of the story untold. It is becoming more 
and more important to investigate business 
management, and to suggest improvements 
in organization, production or selling poli- 


cies. Better that these things should be seen 


to before disaster arrives. 

Failure now comes to the average business 
in seven years. Modern methods of manage- 
ment would save millions of wasted dollars. 

Kardex Institute has been founded to give 
practical aid in all problems of business 
management. It reports the new discoveries 
—the methods that are preventing waste, 


loss and failure. Every bank has customers 
that need this help. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Prevent 


The Kardex Institute 


is an endowed organization of business 
specialists. It is free from the necessity 
of financial return. Its sole purpose is 
research and educational work on 
problems of business management. 
Urge your customers to make use 
of this service. Under the terms of the 
endowment, to permit the widest 
possible distribution among business 
executives and future executives, the 
registration fee is set at the nominal 
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FARDE) 
REPOR 


figure of $5.00 for six months’ service. 
Business men registered with the 
Institute are entitled to a monthly 
report service and to the personal 
attention of specialists by conference 
or correspondence for the solution of 
individual business problems. 


5 5 


* 


Use This 


Wiastitute 7 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


603 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St. aoe 
New York City \ 


London » Paris Berlin . Toronto 


. 
. 


et 1925 
sue -* Om Kardex Co. 
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Educating the Other Three-Fourths 


Why There’s Confidence in the American Bank Idea and Very 
Little Hoarded Money in Perth Amboy, 70 Per Cent Foreign 


BOUT nine months ago the 
A Perth Amboy Trust Company 
of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
organized a special department for 
soliciting the accounts of foreigners, 
placing a foreigner in charge, to do 
nothing else but that work. The re- 
sults of those efforts were 1,720 new 
foreigner accounts, obtained at an 
average cost of 56 cents each, with total 
deposits from that source of $146,200, 
or about $85 per account—all savings 
accounts, money previously hoarded, 
left with the ‘““Boarding Boss,” or other- 
wise withheld from circulation. 

Out of the first 41 accounts secured, 
23 had never had a banking account 
before, while one of these 41 had $5,200 
hoarded in various places. Out of 
these 1,720 new depositors, not one has 
withdrawn his account, while nearly 
all of them are steadily building them 
up with regular weekly savings. 

Perth Amboy has the third largest 
foreign born population of any city in 
the United States, 70 per cent of its 
inhabitants being of foreign nativity. 
It ranks about third as an industrial 
center in New Jersey, such large plants 
as the American Smelting & Refining 
Company, the Raritan Copper Works, 
the National Fireproofing Company, 
the Federal Terra Cotta Company, and 
the Barber Asphalt Company being 
located there, and shipping tonnage of 
the port is equal to Philadelphia and 
similar seaboard cities of the Atlantic. 
The foreign element there is largely 
Poles, Hungarians, and Slavs. In this 
environment the Perth Amboy Trust 
Company has developed its business 
during the past twenty years and 
thrived. It is the largest trust com- 
pany in Middlesex County, having the 
largest capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of any bank in the city. Its 
capital is $500,000 and its resources 
nearly $8,000,000. 

To illustrate to what extent the so- 


By DIRK P. De YOUNG 


called “foreign element” in Perth 
Amboy have managed in the past with- 
out employing banks, a Hungarian 
real estate man of that city recently 
said that out of twenty-one sales of 
properties made by him during the 
year nine of the purchasers paid in 
cash from money hoarded in their 
houses. These sales ranged from $850 
to as high as $4,000. All of their cur- 
rent bills, rent, taxes, groceries, and 
clothing, are paid for in cash, too. 

The methods of securing these ac- 
counts, as reported to me by John J. 
Quinn, in charge of the New Business 
Department of the bank, are largely 
personal solicitation. They have en- 
gaged a young man, who speaks the 
foreign languag2s and devotes all of his 
time to that particular work. The 
solicitor goes from house to house, tell- 
ing the people he visits of the purpose 
of a bank. 


HE reason most of these foreigners 

do not patronize our banks, as m 
bankers already know, is that they do 
not understand them, and, like all 
humans, they are afraid of the un- 
known. In the homeland, whence 
they came, many of them never had 
any money to bank. Checking ac- 
counts in Europe are not as common as 
here. Even large merchants there 
settle their bills in cash. Moreover, 
the banks of the old world are semi- 
government institutions very often, 
among which failures are practically 
nil. Hence the custom of a lifetime 
to do little or no banking, plus the fear 
of bank failures in this country, cause 
many of them to hoard their money or 
send it back to the fatherland for 
deposit. That explains why the pro- 
gram of bringing these people into 
American banks as depositors must be 
an educational one, first to interest 


them at all, and secondly, to hold 
them when panicky conditions develop. 

While this latter point is not strictly 
a part of this story, it points the 
answer to the question of how to over- 
come with the reason for the foreigner’s 
reluctance to entrust his funds to the 
banks. 

Attempts at circularization, unsup- 
ported by personal work, have not 
been fruitful of results in this bank’s 
experience in getting the foreign ac- 
count. Apparently, it takes personal 
contact to influence them. They do 
send out circular matter, of course, and 
advertise freely in the foreign news- 
papers, but the groundwork of their 
plan is the house-to-house canvass, 
lectures at the various foreign societies, 
by a representative of the bank who 
speaks their own language and is 
really of their own kith and kin. For 
the same reason, the bank has em- 
ployees in the house to deal with such 
depositors when they bring in their 
savings. 

It appears that the foreign depositor 
does not like to do business through an 
interpreter. He wants to see one of 
his own kind in the bank’s wire cages, 
to talk in his own tongue. All of these 
things may seem like too much trouble 
and too much catering to a foreign 
class, but it pays from a banking stand- 
point, while it also pays in a larger 
sense, that of really Americanizing 
those people through contact with our 
banks. The Good Book says some- 
thing about “where a man’s treasure 
goes, his heart also follows,” or words 
to that effect. The Perth Amboy 
bank believes in g2tting these foreigners 
interested in American banks and 
American institutions, to the extent of 
investing their funds with us—the 
first step toward making good Yankees 
of them. 

When the young man who has charge 
of this department for the Perth 


(Continued on page 32) 
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What does your banker 
think of the motor car? 


HESE are extracts from the — grown in advance of street railway 


letters of three bankers writ- facilities, is now about half covered 
ing from different parts of the by electric lines. The rest de- 
country: pends entirely upon motor trans- 
1.‘°***During the past few years portation. ***” 
there have been opened many sub- 3.‘‘*** The advent of better roads 


urban extensions, beyond reach of will mean that the motor truck will 
the existing car lines. The purchase be as necessary to a farm as a plow, 
and improvement of these sections as indeed is already the case on the 
would not have been possible with- well-conducted farm. Our observa- 
out the automobile. And the saving tion is that good roads mean more 
in the cost of a lot is, in a great automobiles, which bring about 
many instances, sufficient to pay more prosperity and insure a hap- 
for an automobile.***” pier and healthier life to residents of 


2.‘‘*** Our city,which has always and town alike.***” 


7A booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the 
Department of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC * CHEVROLET - OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears + Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels KlaxonHorns  Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants : Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
+ General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers + 
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The best 


endorsement 


The great num- 
ber of banks and 
trust companies 
throughout the 
—=j| country which are 
S| using checks on 
National Safety 


\ 


7 


(KK 


( 


Le Paper, is the best 
—=| endorsement of 
the efficiency of 

this form of check 


protection. 

“Any attempt to 
alter a check on 
2—-| National Safety 
Paper is instantly 
exposed by a glar- 


ing white spot. 
Ce Write us for & 
= 
samples. = 
GeorgeLaMonte&Son [= 
— Founded 1871 = 


61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Ltd., Toronto 


(Continued from page 30) 


Amboy Trust Company calls on a pros- 
pective depositor, he gets the name 
and address, with full particulars re- 
garding nationality, which he notes on 
a card, with date and remarks. That 
data is then filed at the bank, from 
which a list for future reference and 
circularization is built up. Although 
formerly they did so, they never send 
circulars to such prospects now until 
their solicitor has first seen them in 
person. After a fairly good list had 
been worked up, a folder, printed in 
the Slavish language, containing the 
following was sent out: 

“Do not keep large sums of money 
around the house. 

“Do not put money in bureau 
drawers for safekeeping. 

“Do not hide money in mattresses. 

“Do not carry large sums of money 
around with you. 

*“All of these ways are unsafe, for 
your money is liable to be stolen; or 
through fire or other causes you will 
have the unpleasant experience of 
seeing your money wiped out, and you 
will be compelled to start saving all 
over again. 

“Put your money in a good reliable 
bank, where it will be safe, and where 
it is drawing interest for you, while at 
the same time you will experience that 
feeling of contentment and satisfaction 
of knowing that come what may, be it 
robber or fire, your money is safe.” 


HE folder then goes on to tell of the 

functions of the bank, mentioning the 
operations of the savings department, 
and how a bank is able to make savings 
work and earn money for the depositor 
and for the institution. It explains 
minutely the organization of the Perth 
Amboy Trust Company, its supervision 
by the state, and gives a list of the 
prominent men on the board of direc- 
tors and their responsibility for the 
acts of the officers. The folder, in 
short, is designed to instruct the 
foreigner in the mechanical processes 
of an American bank and inspire con- 
fidence in its capacity to safely handle 
funds entrusted to its keeping at a 
profit. 

This circularization process goes on 
indefinitely and the list is enlarged 
continuously, all the time telling the 
foreign depositor what a bank is. Once 
he knows, his distrust of the institu- 
tion disappears, and he becomes a 
valuable customer and brings in his 
friends. It is unnecessary to preach 
thrift to these people. They know 
more about economy and saving than 
native Americans do. The problem 
of the banks, with this class, is to get 
them to put their savings in financial 
institutions rather than “burying them 
in napkins” or pillow cases in their 
homes. 

The schools of Perth Amboy have 
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also proved to be good mediums of ap- 
proach to the foreign depositor. Mr, 
Quinn has handed out banking “prim- 
ers’ to the children there, while in an 
essay contest conducted by them some 
time ago on the subject of ‘““What Is A 
Bank?” a boy from the Slavish school 
won first prize. They also keep their 
bank before the foreign boys and girls 
by having two standing prizes of gold 
pieces awarded annually to the boy and 
girl having the highest ratings in busi- 
ness arithmetic. The prizes are pre- 
sented to the winners by a representa- 
tive of the bank in person at graduation 
time. The foreigners take much in- 
terest in these exercises, which helps 
popularize the bank with such people. 

The Perth Amboy Trust Company 
takes the same pains in presenting a 
good front to the foreign element of the 
city as it does to the native American. 
They appreciate good art work in 
printing, good paper, and a neat ap- 
pearing solicitor, the same as others. 
In fact, many of these foreign born 
people know more about art than we 
do. Nearly every family of the old 
world has an artist member, where more 
is made of such things than in the 
United States. At the present time Mr. 
Quinn is preparing a booklet, in many 
colors, with interesting facts regarding 
the bank and banking generally, for 
distribution there. English circulars, 
or advertisements in English language 
newspapers, it is asserted, get them 
nowhere. In order to reach the for- 
eigner, unless we first want to teach 
him English, we must use a language 
he understands. 

In Perth Amboy, as elsewhere in the 
United States where many foreign born 
people are congregated, the Bureau of 
Naturalization is also conducting educa- 
tional campaigns to Americanize that 
element of the population. In all, per- 
haps 200,000 of such foreigners are at 
present attending night schools of the 


country in about 3,000 different com- — 
munities of the land. These, too, pro- — 


vide splendid opportunities for the 
banks to make contacts with them, 
while the government workers are glad 
of any help from business or banking 
sources in the process of making 
American citizens of them. Officials 
of the Bureau of Naturalization at 
Washington, whom I have recently 
interviewed, state that these foreigners 
are eager to learn English, adopt our 
ways readily once they understand 
them, and patronize American institu- 
tions freely when they know how. 

Bankers in quest of ‘““The Golden 
Fleece” at present hoarded in the cellars 
and garrets of the homes of the foreign 
born, will therefore probably find it 
through some such medium as used by 
the Perth Amboy Trust Company— 
first understand the foreigner and then 
get the foreigners to understand banks 
and bankers. 
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Handsomely 
Printed 
in Four 
Colors 


A 


Masterpiece 
of the 
Printers’ 
Art 
| 
Size 
9% x 
inches 
We 
are the 
Originators 
of 
“Thrift 
Calendar” 
Trade Mark 
Registered 
in the U. S. 
Patent Office 
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Service 


—A Fresh Thrift Message Every Month 


Mr. Banker— it is a part of your business to preach Thrift and Saving. Here is a 
practical way for you to practice what you preach. 

This beautiful Thrift Calendar is designed especially for your needs. It is a real work 
of art—a combination of beauty, quiet dignity and practical usefulness—a fitting repre- 
sentative of your business. The beauty of the art work attracts attention and assures it a 
prominent place on the wall in every home you wish to reach. It holds the good will of 
your regular patrons—and good will is priceless. Through the direct tie-up of its appeal 
to saving with your bank it brings you new customers for its arguments are convincing. 


rift Messa 
Through appropriate pictures and short sermons 
on thrift, each month it preaches the “‘saving habit’”’ 
— gives compelling reasons why that habit should 


™ 


jes—Only One Mailing 


peer displayed under each month’s picture. 
This provides your patrons with a monthly service at 
small cost to you as only one mailing is necessary. 


be cultivated at your bank. For your imprint is 


It eliminates bother and expense of monthly mailings. 


amily Budget System 


On the back of the Calendar there is outlined a practical home budget system — how to plan, 


establish and control it. 


It shows how much should be saved regardless of the size of income. 


It’s a wonderful help to every family and is in accord with your own ideas of thrift and saving. 


Send in the coupon at once so that you 
can see the Calendar and, if you decide 
to use them, rush your order. The first 
bank in your city to place an order (subject 
to our acceptance) secures exclusive rights. 


\ Kew Users of Thrift 
Calendars for 1925 


City National Bank, Danbury, Conn. 
Bay Ridge Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Peoples National Bank, Latrobe, Penn. 
Egg Harbor Com’! Bank, Egg Harbor, N.J. 
Albany State Bank, Albany, Oregon 
Farmers&Lumberman’sBank,Elma, Wash. 
Bank of Vernal, Vernal, Utah 

First National Bank, Bangor, Maine 
West MichiganSavingsBank, Bangor, Mich. 
American National Bank, Redfield, S. D. 
City National Bank, Bessemer, Ala. 
First Nat’l Bank, North Little Rock, Ark. 
Union National Bank, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Annapolis Bank&Trust Co.,Annapolis,Md. 
Planter’s National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Hill State Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

First National Bank, Chicago Heights, III. 
People’s Bank & Trust Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Exchange Bank, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Kirksville Savings Bank, Kirksville, Mo. 
Mechanics State Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 
First National Bank, Ironton, Ohio 
Citizen’s Bank, Jackson, Ohio 


‘“‘Miost Attractive Ever Seen” 


Writes Arkansas Bank 


“At sight we were absolutely sold on your Thrift Calendar 
as it is the most attractive bank calendar we have ever 
seen. Make our order 1,000 to cover 1925-1926 inclusive for 
North Little Rock. We feel sure we will want to double 
the 1926 order. We are sure one of the banks in Little 
Rock will buy several thousand.’’ 


First National Bank, North Little Rock, Arkansas 


The foregoing letter indicates the great popularity of this handsome Thrift 
Calendar and forecasts the tremendous demand there will be for the 1926 Calendars. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Sample 


Don’t place your order for your 1926 calendars until you have seen 
the Thrift Calendar for 1926. You cannot appreciate its artistic beauty 
nor its practical business building features until you Aave seen it. 

Let us send you one of the 1926 “‘Thrift Calendars” for yor examina- 
tion without, of course, any obligation to you. 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING 
314-324 West Superior Street 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MESSENGER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
314-324 West Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your 1926 Thrift Calendar together with 
price quotations. 


Address 
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Real Account 
Getters 


The Bankers, Jr. 


New Enough to be different 
in design and purpose, Yet 
old enough to have proven 
their worth. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


BANK 


Advertising 


in all its ramifications 


Metal Signs of Interest Tables 
School Savings Blotters 
Interest Table Blotters 
Monthly Folders 


Write for Samples 


BANKERS THRIFT 
CORPORATION 


Bankers Thrift Building 
2240 No. Racine Ave. - CHICAGO,ILL. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


THE trouble with this country today 
is (where have I heard that be- 
fore) the Man who has a Message and 
the fellow who wants to Leave a 
Thought with us. To say nothing of 
the Man who Needs no Introduction, 
and the chap who insists that we Rise 
Up. Doggone it all, Demosthenes 
didn’t realize what he started. 


Even the (th Grade reads the 


newspapers 


Susie (in the back row): ‘“‘Willie— 
where’d yu get the gum drops?”’ 

Willie: “Aw, Jimmie was tryin’ to 
sneak ’em in through the cloakroom 
and I hi-jacked him outa ’em!”’ 


A lot of the stuff ‘Sheard on the 
Street”? comes from the idle roomers. 


About the time our holiday cus- 
tomers get through asking for the new 
silver dollars, the coin collectors will 
be asking for old ones. Yes, a dollar 
may be worth a dollar yet. 


Now that the stenogs are getting off 
to go to the barbers, it may be pos- 
sible for the tellers to get off to go to 
the manicurists. 


The ancient Assyrians, say the his- 
torians, kept all their business records 
upon thick stone tablets. Aren’t you 
glad you didn’t run a loose leaf ledger 
in those days? 


Yes, there used to be more snow in 
the winter time, in the old days. And 
bonuses, and fees, and 7 per cent— 
Sh!! How the weather has changed in 
the last five years! 


Even the coast bootlegger has his 
daily float. 


On the telephone— 


“Is this the bookkeeping?” 

“Yes, Ma’am—”’ 

“Well, I want you to stop pay- 
ment on a check I wrote this morning. 
It’s made out to Jones Brothers—”’ 

“Pardon me, Madame—why do you 
want to stop payment?” 

“Well, the check was to pay for a 
new fur coat, and I’m not sure I want 
it, now, and—”’ 

“Well Madame, we can’t stop pay- 
ment on a check for any such reason! 
If you bought the coat—” 

*“Can’t stop payment! Why, I never 
heard of such a thing! Why, you 
must stop payment! I—” 

“But Madame, we simply can’t stop 
payment in such a case. If you’ve 
written the check, it must go through.” 

*‘Absolutely?”’ 
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“Positively.” 

“You'll have to pay it?” 

“We'll have to pay it.” 

“Can’t possibly get out of it?” 

“‘No—the bank will have to honor 
that check.” 

“Fine! I just wanted to be sure of 
it—you see, I haven’t got that much 
money in the bank.” 


We’re going to be generous. Below 
appears copy for a number of news- 
paper ads. You are welcome to use 
this copy, free gratis, without pay or 
consideration, recompense or obliga- 
tion: 

Nothing is safe these days! 
Put your money in 
The Average National Bank 


Our guards are always on the lookout 
for thugs 
Pay us a visit 
First National Bank 
Always at your convenience 
(Closed Saturday P. M.) 
First Trust & Savings Co. 
No account too small 
(Minimum balance, $100) 
Commercial National Bank 


Don’t let out-of-town swindlers get your 
money 
Bring it to your own bank 
Peoples Savings & Trust Co. 
We are always glad to have you report 
a discourtesy 
Citizens Bank 


Ballade of the Old Guard 


Ho, for the days of Jesse James, 

King of all bandits, since time was 
young! 
Think of that roster of famous names, 

Thugs who were captured or shot 
or hung! 
Ah, in those days were our plaudits 
sung! 
Then there was danger, to win us 
praise, 
Ever alert, with our guns unslung— 
Where are the bandits of olden days? 


Hist! Here they come, with their 
stealthy tread, 
Sneaking upon us, with mask and 
flash — 
Acetylene torch, and that “‘juice’”’ so 
dread, 
“Crackers,” all willing to kill for 
cash — 
Ha! At the risk of our lives we dash 
Straight at their guns, as our volleys 
blaze! 
Bullets fly thick, and the windows 
crash — 
Where are the bandits of olden days? 
Hardly a thought, now, of thug or gun; 
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Cash is protected in modern style— 
Once we were heroes! Those days are 
done; 
Now we are armed with a pleasant 
smile. 
Gentlemen crooks nowadays beguile 
Victims, and swindle with clever 
phrase — 
Hanging gives way to a jury trial— 
Where are the bandits of olden days? 


L'Envoi 


Better for us that the crooks grow shy; 
Ever forsaking their former ways; 
Yet, for romance, let us spare a sigh— 

Where are the bandits of olden days? 


Piddling 
(Continued from page 17) 


booklet,”’ or, “‘let’s do a lot of billboard 
advertising.” 

The idea sounds excellent. Of 
course, there’s nothing at all the matter 
with it, provided it can be worked in 
with the general selling policy. But 
what so often happens, is this: the 
advertising manager, being only too 
glad to purchase space somewhere or 
somehow, while the ‘“‘gods’’ feel in the 
mood to O.K. the expenditure, rushes 
out and contracts for a lot of booklets, 
or buys fifty or a hundred billboards — 
and then sits down in his office and 
wonders just what he is going to do 
with them! 

The danger in this sort of buying 
lies in the fact that the medium of 
advertising should be chosen in accord- 
ance with the selling policy determined 
upon, instead of the selling policy 
being determined in accordance with 
the medium already purchased. 

There is another form of piddling 
that is not the fault of the advertising 
manager, but the fault of the “‘powers 
that be’ who O. K. advertising ex- 
penditures. There are some banks in 
which advertising expenditures must 
be O. K’d piecemeal, bit by bit, 
protracting the agony and dragging it 
out interminably over the entire year. 


THE advertising appropriation is a 
painful enough matter at best, and 
should be gotten over with once and for 
all under total anesthetic, like a good 
major operation—but some banking 
officials seem to prefer to discuss each 
individual expenditure by itself, upon 
its merits, villify it, denounce it, weep 
over it, wring their hands in dismay 
and say the last lingering rites over 
every single dollar of it, day by day, 
week by week and month by month— 
and in a situation of this sort the 
advertising manager must piddle 
whether he will or no. 

The reason is a simple one: the bank 
officers who pass upon these individual 
items of advertising expenditure, fix in 
their own minds more or less subcon- 
sciously a total of unit expenditure 


Thirty-seven 


That 


forty Millon Dollars 


= 


Your BANK spends part of the forty 
million dollars that goes each year into 
the effort to get “‘new” business. What 
do you get for the money you spend? 


You cannot answer this important 
question satisfactorily unless you know: 


Where “new” business comes from; 
What kind of an effort will get it; 
How to analyze your selling field. 


Where to find more business that 
will prove profitable to you; 


How to organize your sales effort; 


How to get the co-operation from 
the entire staff in carrying out a 
practical plan for increasing the 
bank’s business and profit. 


These are some of the important things 
you must know to organize properly 
your selling effort to secure new profit- 
able business. 


The Findex organization has spent 
thousands of dollars and years of time 
in research work, constructing bank 
merchandising methods. 


The results of this work are now avail- « 
able to bank officers who are interested 
in increasing the effectiveness of their 
new-business-getting campaign. 


Ask for Our Book 
“BANK MERCHANDISING” 


THE FINDEX COMPANY 
326 WEST MADISON STREET _— 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS FRANCISCO 
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Way to Proves 
Which Pencil 


You Want! 


MID the bewildering array of claims 

a pencil may be “good,” “better,” 

“best” —but how are you going to tell 
which is the pencil you want? 


Semi-Hex is made with rounded corners, 
comfortable to hold. Its lead is smooth 
writing and long lasting. It comes in 
your favorite degree of ‘hardness. It is all 
Quality, from easy writing point to’clean 
erasing tip—and it costs but a nickel. 


But—the one sure way to prove that 
this 1s your kind of a pencil is to Write 
100 Words With Semi-Hex and Any Other 
Pencil. Comparison tells! 


The next time you need a pencil 
ask your stationer for a box 
of Semi-Hex and note ~ 
the difference 


5 


See REED’S Branch 
Reed’s Master Plan for 
1925 is now ready. 


See REED’S Outlying 
Bank Plan... - 


If You Sell to 


Banks or Bankers 


The Burroughs Clearing House is 
your best buy. One or more bank 
executives in every bank in the 
United States and Canada receive 
acopy monthly. Ask any banker 
whether he reads The Burroughs 
Clearing House. Ask him too, 
how many others in his bank read 


his copy after he is through with it. 
WRITE FOR RATE CARD 


BEST CIRCULATION BUY IN 
THE BUSINESS FIELD 


The Burroughs Publications Write for Rate Card 


: Detroit, Mich. BUSINESS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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above which their consciences will not 
permit them to go. That is, after due 
objection, they may O. K. an expendi- 
ture up to an amount of $500—but 
above that —my gracious! 

Now it goes without saying that 
volume buying means economy in any 
line of business, and this is especially 
true in advertising. There is an amaz- 
ing difference between the “‘open rate” 
of a newspaper and the yearly contract 
rate. There is a great advantage in 
buying billboards upon a yearly basis, 
specifying locations. Consequently the 
advertising manager sometimes feels it 
advisable to secure at one sitting the 


much as one-fourth, one-third or even 
one-half of his total advertising appro- 
priation. It is the most economical 
method of purchasing the material with 
which he works. But only too often 


the “committee” is governed not by the enable 


wisdom of the purchase, but purely by 
the amount of money involved, and is 


constitutionally incapable of giving its © 


approval to an expenditure exceeding 
its own arbitrarily visioned maximum 
of dollars at any one time. In that 
event the advertising manager is forced 
to make the best of a bad bargain and 
buy his mediums piecemeal from day to 


larger amount of money for the total 
purchase than he would have to pay 
otherwise. 

In this case it is the banker rather 
than the advertising manager who does 
the piddling. 


THE situation of the youthful ad man 
approaching the “‘committee” upon 
the subject of last month’s expenditures 
reminds me of the old story of the 
young man who went to his father and 
asked the old gentleman for a dime. 

“What did you do with the other 
dime I gave you?” cried the father. 
*‘Alas,”’ wept the son, falling upon his 
knees, “it was a penny here and a 
penny there— first a lolly-pop and then 
a peanut, and thirdly a copper bet on 
the races, and at last, father, I met a 
woman, and so it went—the whole 
dime!”’ 

Getting back to piddling—a dollar’s 
worth of paint will paint just so much 
space and no more. You can paint one 
side of a barn red with ten dollars’ 
worth of red paint, perhaps (I don’t 
know much about paint). On the other 
hand, you can take ten dollars’ worth 
of paint and daub it in spots all over 
the entire barn. If you do the former 
you will have at least one side of the 
barn painted red. If you do the latter 
you won’t have anything painted any- 
thing at all—just a lot of splotches and 
spots that signify nothing and look like 
the very dickens. You can’t paint a 
whole barn red with paint that’s barely 
sufficient to cover only one side of it. 

Which will it be,—paint, or piddle? 
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Stop That Playing With Money 


By JAMES T. TYRRELL 


GOSH, something’s wrong,” an 
old downstate banker said to me 
one afternoon, shaking his head sadly. 


_ “Folks work like sin and deny them- 


selves and scheme and fret and worry 
till they get it, and then after they’ve 
got it they just play with it.” 

Money, of course. 

Only a banker knows what an ab- 
surd, grotesque crazy-quilt of financial 
patchwork can be woven from the 
spending and investment adventures 
of “those who have it.”” But I doubt 


| very much whether bankers as a rule 
_ feel a sense of responsibility in the di- 
- rection of the conservation of the 


money which they themselves have 


_ enabled and persuaded people to save. 


savings department. 


Jones, through ten years’ effort, piles 
up a balance of five thousand in the 
Then he walks 
in, One Morning, and withdraws four 
thousand. 

Does the bank feel any curiosity as 
to what he’s going to do with it? 


_ Does the bank take any precautions 
- tosee to it that he isn’t going to “play 


| with it?” 


Seldom. Ill wager the 
savings department doesn’t care what 
happens to that money as long as the 
bond department doesn’t get it! 

Let’s go on to the bond department. 
Here much more intelligent effort has 
been made to conserve for the public 
the wealth which they have accumu- 
lated. But here again the main object 
is to save the prospect from the wild- 
cats not so much for his own benefit as 
because if he is “rimmed” he is no 
longer a prospect for more bonds. And 
I doubt very much whether the bond 
department is particularly pleased 
when one of its best customers turns 
his estate over to the trust department. 
Another good prospect gone! 

But in the trust department may be 
found striking indications of what 
happens to money when the younger 
generation begins to “‘play with it.” 

A young man, the beneficiary of a 
large estate which is held in trust by 
a bank, recently left for New York, 
Atlantic City and points east, and the 
bank followed his course from town to 
town by the flood of checks which kept 
drifting in, until upon his return he 
was some $50,000 overdrawn! 

One of the bank officers (known by 
his more intimate friends as ‘‘Uncle’’) 
asked the young man down to the 
bank. It took a week’s persistent tele- 
phoning to persuade the youngster to 
make the effort. 

At last he came—and “Uncle” took 

im into a conference room and gave 
tim the third degree. 

“You can’t go on like this, you 
now,” “Uncle” protested. ‘We can’t 


carry you for thirty or forty or fifty 
thousand! We had to sell fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of good securities 
to cover that overdraft, and your 
principal is reduced by that amount. 
Now you must never—”’ 

“Sure, sure,” broke in the young 
man. ‘“That’s all right. Is that all 
you wanted to tell me, Unk? Well— 
got a dinner date, must hurry along— 
goodbye, Unk—”’ 

That was that. 

Sometimes trust officers are not so 
lenient. A young man whom I know 
suddenly disappeared from his usual 
haunts and clubs for three weeks. Va- 
cation, we thought—for he had a good 
income from a trust estate, and came 
and went as he pleased. When he 
turned up, however, he explained, 
cheerfully, that he had been in jail! 

“The dog-gone bank wouldn’t give 
me money enough for that new car! 
So I went out to the club and got good 
and mad, and I sat down and wrote to 
old funny-face at the bank, ‘I’m going 
down to the agency today and buy that 
car and give them a check for it, and 
I’m leaving in that car today for 
Montreal. Now you can do as you 
please— you can honor that check, or 
put me in jail.” They put me in jail!” 

Now bear in mind, these are the ex- 
ceptions, the young men who are pro- 
tected in their inheritances by the 
utmost care. Imagine these boys un- 
hampered by trusteeships, in full pos- 
session of their estates—and you get an 
idea of what happens to money saved. 

Somebody “plays” it away. And in 
only too many cases this “money- 
play” begins long before the second 
generation. Jones, who has saved five 
thousand and takes out four, may be 
going to “play” that four on Gusher 
Oil. The bond customer, who has a 
hundred thousand in sound securi- 
ties, may “play”? that hundred on a 
market tip or a fluke real estate specu- 
lation. 

The trust department, in short, 
takes things in hand at the very top 
of the financial ladder—a ladder at 
the bottom of which, somewhere, some- 
time, years before, every single trust 
in the department was originated by 
some man starting a savings account 
or its equivalent. 

So every savings account opened to- 
day is a potential trust. 

Out of the mass of savers of the 
present, some few—very few—will 
climb the financial ladder to the top 
without ‘“‘playing money away,” and 
these few may insure themselves 
against the “‘play” of old age or the 


‘second generation through the trust 


department. (Continued on page 42) 
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Thirty-nine 


How Much of 
YOUR Estate 
Will Be Eaten 
Up by Inheri- 
tance Taxes? 


Little remains of many large 
estates after the Inheritance 
Tax is deducted. Certain se- 
curities are taxed not in one 
but in many States. Loved 
ones who expected to be amply 
provided for are left almost 
penniless. A new book by a 
recognized Inheritance Tax 


_ Expert discusses the subject in 


detail. It is of vital interest 
to every investor, investment 
house, banker, manufacturer 
and business man. 


Protect Your Loved 
Ones NOW 


By Reading L. A. Hopkins’ 


“The Farce and Tragedy 
of Death Taxes” 


Obtainable With a Year’s 
Subscription to 


Chicago Journal of 
Commerce 


Fill in and Mail This Blank Today 


Subscription Department, 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
12 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


I want a copy of L. A. Hopkins’ 
book on Inheritance Taxes and en- 
close my check in full payment of a 
year’s subscription to The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 

Check in the sum of $12.00 is en- 
closed. Send The Chicago Journal 
of Commerce to 


Yearly Subscription, 
By Mail, $12.00 
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HAT McBee Products may bring to 
the banks of America standards of 
quality, service and price never before 
known, the McBee Binder Company has laid a 
solid foundation in experience and equipment. 


During its sixteen years in the manufacture of 
loose leaf binders and supplies, the bookkeeping 
problems of bankers have been carefully noted 
and quietly analyzed. 


Asa result, McBee Products mean much to 
bankers, particularly from a price standpoint. 


At the McBee plant preparations have been 
made to produce in tremendous quantities by 
standardized methods, so that the very minimum 
of cost will be entailed in production processes, 
while quality will be placed as high as good 
materials, good workmanship and perfect 
equipment can place it. 


In supplying the needs of bankers, direct from 
factory to user, minus costly and indirect 
methods of distribution, the McBee Binder 
Co. is able to offer, as it always has done, com- 
petition that cannot be met by rival producers 
in the field. 


Withal, the banker can feel confident that he 
will be ably served by McBee on every desirable 
factor that goes to make up modern business 
cooperation. Write for the McBee general 
booklet that tells more fully the principles 
underlying McBee service. 


Binder Company 


Athens, Ohio 
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VERTEX File Pockets have 
three times the capacity, twenty 
times the durability and one 
hundred per cent more efficiency 
than the old-style flat manila 
folder. 


If you have suffered through the 
loss of important papers, costly 
searches through folders jammed 
full of correspondence and all 
the other inconveniences that 
overcrowded files impose upon 
busy offices, we suggest the im- 
mediate trial of 


erte 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which always stand upright in the filing 
cases with their index tabs in plain 
view. Their expansion feature enables 
them to efficiently hold three, thirty 
or three hundred letters. 


Vertex Pockets are made of “‘Paperoid,” 
that tough red-rope stock that will 
outlast twenty manila folders. 


Transfer time is the logical time to give 
VERTEX Pockets a trial. Send the 
coupon below for a FREE trial sample. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL'S **Vertex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in January BURROUGHS CLEARING HoUsE. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiri 


Letter size or Legal size desired 7 


If_ special size i ired, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of arawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued from page 39) 


But these few who succeed will do 
so practically without help from the 
bank except at the very bottom and 
the very top of the ladder. The bank 
leads them to the bottom rung through 
savings advertising and thrift propa- 
ganda, starts them off with a savings 
pass book and wishes them luck. Then 
they must “go it” alone. 

If they get far enough along, the 
bond department will pick at them a 
bit. Excellent. It helps conserve their 
estates. But it is done really to make 
commissions on sales, rather than to 
protect the investors. 

The loan department of the bank 
may finance their homes or their busi- 
nesses. Fine. That, too, helps. But 
it is done to bring in revenue to the 
bank rather than to conserve the 
estate of the investor. 

When our financial climber gets to 
the very top of the ladder, however, 
along comes the trust department and 
gathers him in, offering him at last a 
constructive, fool-proof program of 
conservation, a program in which 
“‘money-play” has no part. 

Now of course a bank must make 
money. Its first consideration must 
be to its stockholders. But I wonder 
if a bank, as a public servant, should 
not feel a certain responsibility toward 
these thousands whom it starts off at 
the bottom of the ladder with a pass 
book and a careless “‘good-luck!”’ 

When we have encouraged a man to 
save a thousand dollars at the bank, 
are we excused if he withdraws the 
thousand and “plays” it on Wildcat 
Copper, by our usual remark, “It’s 
his money, isn’t it? And what he does 
with it is none of our business.” 

Why not make it our business? 

I know a merchant who saves a 
thousand dollars about three times a 
year—in a savings account—and just 
as regularly withdraws each thou- 
sand, “‘plays’” with it, and loses it in 
wildcat stocks or promotion schemes 
that promise millions. An analysis of 
this man’s savings account would 
show the bank in a minute what he 
was doing. 

Would it be unethical or poor busi- 
ness for the bond department of the 
bank to sell that man bonds—to start 
him off on a constructive financial 
program? Well, of course, (says the 
savings department) it would be all 
right if the bond department happened 
to find out about him by accident, but 
we couldn’t let the bond department 
get wind of him through our savings 
records! 

I know a consistent customer of a 
bond department who needs a trust 
very badly. He is not well, he has a 
family, he has perhaps a quarter of a 
million in securities of every descrip- 
tion. Has the bond department put 
the trust department on his trail? It 
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has not. The bond department js 
plugging away on that man trying to 
persuade him to convert his more 
speculative holdings into industria] 
bonds (upon which they will receive 
a commission). That’s all right as 
far as it goes, but it doesn’t go far 
enough. 

Wouldn’t a more unselfish policy, a 
more co-operative policy, a thorough 
attempt to unite all banking depart- 
ments into an organization devoted to 
the supplying of a continuous program 
of conservation of the estate of the in- 
dividual, all the way from the bottom 
rung of the financial ladder, the say- 
ings account, clear through to the top, 
the trust department, actually result 
in more profit to the bank? 

For it is obvious that the more 
money can be kept out of “play” 
and diverted from speculation into 
bank channels. whether savings, bond, 
trust or what not, the greater should 
be the increase of bank business. 

Suppose, when a savings depositor 
had attained a balance of a thousand 
dollars, the savings department shculd 
say to the bond department, “It’s 
about time you took this man in 
hand. He’s ripe for ‘play.’ We've 
done our part—now you step in and 
conserve his money.” 

Now then, suppose, thirty years 
later, this same depositor, started on 
the right investment path by the bond 
department, would be worth about 
three hundred thousand. Why should 
not the bond department say to the 
trust department, ‘Better take this 
man off our hands. We've helped him 
build up an estate, and it’s time you 
stepped in and sewed it up for him.” 

Why not? 

I’m not a practical banker, and I 
suppose I’m preaching treason. But 
I do believe that co-ordination instead 
of competition between bank depart- 
ments, and the inauguration of a broad 
policy of conservation of estates from 
the very beginning instead of our 
present emphasis upon the sale of 
distinct services or securities, would be 
a step towards the solution of the com- 
plaint of the old downstate banker 
that “they work and fret and worry 
till they get it, and then after they get 
it they just play with it.” 

And isn’t it up to us to do our ut- 
most to stop that “‘play?”’ 


Admirably Curious 


HE “Admirable Churchill,” after 

much political gypsying through 
several cabinet positions, “now is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that of- 
fice so amusingly held by his brilliant 
father, whose official astonishment at 
seeing, apparently for the first time, 
a decimal point, prompted the famous 
inquiry: ‘What is that damned 
thing?’ ’’— New York Times. 
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The Romance of Banking Terms 
(Continued from page 20) 


receiving deposits spread to other parts 
of Europe the first syllable of the 
word banco should accompany it. 

“When one of these early Italian 
bankers failed, his bench was broken, 
either by his infuriated creditors or 
by his associates who were still solvent 
and therefore, in the righteousness of 
their own virtue, considered his failure 
as a disgrace. It is from this that we 
obtain our word ‘bankrupt’—a com- 
bination of banco and rofto, the latter 
meaning broken. 

“But,” and I knew from the em- 
phasis which he placed upon that word 
that Jerry was just warming up to his 
subject, “there are a number of other 
words connected with the banking 
industry of which the history is by no 
means so well known. What is the 
first word which suggests itself to 
you in connection with ‘bank?’”’ 

“Balance,” I replied, possibly be- 
cause mine was so close to the vanish- 
ing point. 

“There’s a word’’—and Jerry posi- 
tively beamed—‘“‘that can be traced 
back as far as ancient Egypt and, in 
its collateral branches, is one of the 
most interesting in the English dic- 
tionary. 

“If you ever delve into Egyptian 
mythology you'll find that the soul 
was believed to be brought into the 
Temple of Double Truth, where it was 
weighed in what we would refer to 
as a balance, proof positive that this 
means of determining weight was one 
of the earliest contrivances invented 
by man. Our word ‘balance’ comes to 
us through the French from the Latin 
bilanz, a double scale—formed, in 
turn, from bis, ‘double,’ and lanz, a 
scale or plate. 

““As applied to the money which one 
has in bank, ‘balance,’ of course, is a 
word-picture of the difference in weight 
between the amount deposited and the 
amount withdrawn, translated into 
terms of money. 

“And ‘money’ goes all the way back 
to Moneta, a surname of Juno, in whose 
temple at Rome money was coined, 
arriving in the English language by 
way of the French where we find it in 
such forms as moneie and monnaie.” 

“How about ‘cash?’” I inquired. 
“That sounds more Oriental than it 
does Gallic.” 

“Yes, and a whole lot of so-called 
authorities have been misled by the 
fact that the Chinese ch’ien, the famil- 
iar copper coin with a square hole in 
the center so that it might be strung 
on a piece of cord, is called ‘cash’ by 
Europeans. But it isn’t from this 
seventeen-for-a-cent coin that we get 
the word ‘cash’ but from the Italian 
cassa, a chest in which money was 
kept—a word analogous to the Spanish 
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Waukegan National Bank 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Now being built and equipped by the 
St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
under their Single Contract Method 


we a bank’s business outgrows the conven- 
ience and appearance of the building that houses 
it—then comes the time when a more imposing, more 
modern, more convenient building is essential —to 
evidence both the bank’s importance in the community 
and its sense of civic pride. 


Under our Single Contract Method any banker may 
plan a building with the assurance that he will not 
be disappointed—in design, arrangement or final cost. 
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Write for a copy of our illustrated 
portfolio showing photographic views 
of bank exteriors and interiors. 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Builders 807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Proudfits 
Carry No Dead Wood 


It’s so easy to remove inactive 
accounts from a Proudfit Loose 
Leaf Binder that there is no 
temptation to allow your ledgers 
to get cluttered up with dead 
wood. 


No need for a temporary binder. 
New accounts go in the ledger 
immediately, because it takes 
no time at all to do it. 


Proudfits 
Profits 
Agencies in All Large Cities 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
17 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Inform yourself completely about 
CHEER before you buy any 
Savings Promotion Plan. 


P. M. REED 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Complete 
Coverage 


is what you get when 
you advertise in The 
Burroughs Clearing 
House. 


You have for an 
audience every Banker 
in the United States 
and Canada. Each 
banker receives his 
copy monthly. 


WRITE FOR RATE CARD 


Te Burroughs Publications 
Detroit, Michigan 


caja, the Portuguese cara and the 
French caisse. The application of 
the word ‘cash’ to money, however, is 
altogether English, as no corresponding 
term is to be found in any other 
European language. 

“*Cash’ having been adopted in- 
stead of cassa (chest), entries in the 
‘cash-book’—which should be ‘chest- 
book’—are made in a rather meaning- 
less manner: ‘Cash, Dr.’ and ‘Cash, 
Cr.,’ whereas the chest and not the 
money is debtor for what is put into it 
and creditor for what is taken out. 
This has given rise to a considerable 
amount of trouble in courts of bank- 
ruptcy from the misuse of the word 
‘cash’ in which large deficiencies often 
occur and would not be the case if 
the word ‘chest’ were used as it should 
be. Instead of the ‘cash account’ in 
the ledger, it should be the ‘chest 
account’ and the difficulties would 
then be obviated. 

“Translating ‘cash’ into a term 
which comes much closer home, we 
have the word ‘dollar’ and, while the 
United States was the first country to 
coin the piece of money known as the 
‘dollar,’ the word itself was coined 
long before, as evidenced by the fact 
that Shakespeare used it. In ‘Mac- 
beth,’ for example, appears the state- 
ment: 

‘Nor would we deign him burial of his men 


Till he disbursed, at St. Colme’s Inch, 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use.’ 


“This quotation, which bears a 


surprising resemblance to a modern 


strike order, proves that Shakespeare 
was familiar with the dollar, despite 
the fact that there were no coins of that 
name known prior to July 5, 1785, 
when the United States Congress 
passed the resolution referring to the 
first money issued by the new govern- 
ment.” 

“Then where did Shakespeare get 
the word?” I asked. ‘“You’re not 
trying to prove that he was gifted with 
the power of looking a couple of cen- 
turies into the future?” 

“Hardly—and if he had been he 
would not have applied that particu- 
lar term to the money to be dis- 
bursed at St. Colme’s Inch. No, the 
answer lies in the fact that ‘dollar’ 
is an Anglo-Saxon corruption of the 
German ‘thaler,’ first coined about 
1486 in the valley (or thaler) of 
Joachimsthal. The coin met with 
popular favor, and, during the reign 
of Charles V., Emperor of Germany, 
King of Spain and Lord of Spanish 
America, it became the standard 
currency of the world. Shakespeare 
merely adopted a slight change in 
the name, thus antedating both the 
United States and Great Britain— 
for the first and only English dollar 
was coined by the Bank of England 
in 1804. 

“The English, of course, prefer their 
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pound Sterling and, in explanation of 
the way in which this term came into 
common use, it might be well to quote 
Webster, Hollingshed and Camden, 
three of the foremost etymologists 
who have successfully traced the 
derivations of thousands of words, 

*Kasterling,’ says Webster, ‘was 
once the popular name of German 
traders in England, whose money was 
of the purest quality—thus showing 
the meaning of ‘standard’ or ‘unadul- 
terated’ in connection with Sterling. 

*‘Hollingshed refers to ‘Certain mer- 
chants of Norwaie, Denmarke and 
others called Ostermanni or, as in our 
vulgar language we term them, Easter- 
lings, because they be east with respect 
to us.’ 

““Camden’s explanation of ‘Sterling,’ 
as applied to money, is: ‘In the time 
of King Richard the First, monie 
coined in the east part of Germany 
began to be of special request in Eng- 
land for the puritie thereof and was 
called Easterling monie, as all the 
inhabitants of these parts were called 
Easterlings and shortly after some of 
that countrie, skillful in mint matters 
and alloys, were sent for to come into 
this realm to bring the coins to per- 
fection, which, since that time, has 
been called of them ‘sterling’ from 
‘Easterling.’ ” 

“*Pound,’ when used as in the 
phrase ‘pound sterling,’ has come down 
to us in this form because the pound 
was originally a Roman weight of 
silver, while the shilling or solidus was 
one-twentieth of this weight. But, as 
the shilling decreased in weight, the 
pound decreased also, being always 
the sum of twenty shillings. It 
wasn’t until 1816 that the gold 
standard was adopted and the value 
of the pound in gold became fixed. 

“‘No consideration of money,” Jerry 
continued, “is possible without taking 
up the question of interest and here 
we find that, in nearly all languages, 
the word used to designate the amount 
of money earned by other money is 
one which has the primary meaning 
of ‘fruit,’ ‘offspring’ or ‘increase.’ 
Talbot, in his ‘English Etymologies,’ 
advances the theory that the word 
‘interest’ is nothing more or less than a 
corruption of ‘increase’ or ‘incress,’ 
as it was formerly spelled, and that 
our ancestors lent or borrowed money 
at such and such a rate of increase. In 
support of this contention, Talbot 
refers to the King James version of the 
Bible where, in Ezekiel XVIII, verses 
8, 13 and 17, the same idea is plainly 
apparent. 

‘Interest’ made its first appear- 
ance in English in the sense of return 
upon a loan in an Act of Parliament 
in 1623 when it was declared to 
signify ‘lawful increase by way of 
compensation for the use of money 
lent.’ The same Act fixed the lawful 
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interest rate at 8 per cent—‘per cent’ 
(or percentum) being one of the terms 
we have borrowed intact from the 
Latin where it means ‘by the hundred.’ 
Our word ‘cent’ also comes from the 
same root, being one one-hundredth 
part of a dollar, while the British 
‘penny’ is Teutonic in origin, being 
only a slight change of the German 

“What about ‘budget?’”’ I inquired, 
as Jerry paused for a moment. ““There’s 
a word that banks are using a lot these 
days. Has it any connection with 
‘budge?’ 

“Only the fact that the first five 
letters are the same,” was Jerry’s 
reply. ‘‘ ‘Budge’ is an English col- 
loquialism, a corruption of the French 
bouger, to stir or move, and also akin 
to the Persian bojat, which has the 
same meaning. There’s also a kind of 
fur, prepared from lambskin dressed 
with the wool outward, that is called 
‘budge’ and here we get a trifle closer 
to ‘budget,’ derived from the Latin 
through the French. 

“In Latin we find the term bulga, 
meaning a bag, which, in French, 
appears as bouge, with bougette as the 
diminutive, a pouch. Before banks 
became so widely and favorably known 
as they are today, it was the custom 
to keep one’s money in a sack or bag 
and the bougette was the favorite safe 
deposit vault of the French peasant. 
From it he would take, from time to 
time, the money necessary for current 
household expenses and the term, like 
many others, found its way across the 
Channel and was adopted in England 
with a slightly simpler and more 
phonetic spelling. 

“In order to make up a budget it 
is necessary to do some calculation, 
but there are few who speak of ‘cal- 
culation’ who realize that the literal 
form of their speech carries them back 
to the period before the Christian era 
when pebbles or calculi were used as 
units in counting, just as the word 
‘ostracism’ harks back to the days 
when the Greeks used shells (ostrakon) 
as counters in their voting.” 

“That,” I said, glancing at my 
watch and finding that it was past 
the time when I would have to put 
a stop to Jerry’s rambles among words, 
interesting as they were, ‘‘will have to 
be all of today’s lesson. If I don’t get 
= to the office I’m likely to lose my 
jo 

““Job,’”’ came the echo, precisely 
as if one had dropped a language-coin 
in the slot. “Did you ever read what 
Southey said about ‘job?’”’ 

Edging toward the door, I shook my 
head. But there was no deterring 
Jerry. He was riding his hobby and 
he refused to give an imitation of the 
Prince of Wales. 

A moment’s search brought to light 
the book he was seeking and, after 
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N many cases the monthly statement is a bank’s one point 
For that reason, the statements 
should properly reflect the standing of the bank. To employ 
a cheap paper for statements, is mistaken economy. 


of contact with depositors. 


TYPOCOUNT Linen Ledger—the 
same paper that is so generally used 
for machine bookkeeping—is also made 
in a lighter weight which is recom- 
mended for bank statements. The 
cost will be slightly more than for 
ordinary paper, but increased improve- 
ment in the appearance of the monthly 
statements will more than justify the 
use of TYPOCOUNT. 


TYPOCOUNT has the required 
strength to stand repeated handling, also 


YPOCOUN 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK AND TEST SHEETS 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, 


29 


the stiffness to stand upright in the 
Tray Binder. It can be “snapped” out 
of the machine without showing wear or 
tear. It insures clear, sharp impressions. 


YOUR records will look neater if 
you use TYPOCOUNT Paper, and 
the machine operator can work with 
increased speed. If you are using 
machines for accounting and recording 
you need TYPOCOUNT Paper to 
secure the best results from this up-to- 
date system. 


MASS. 


se TO THE THRIFT SENSE 


The Nutry & Cook Horse Shoe Pocket Sav- 
ings Bank makes saving easy. It is the most 
successful home bank in America. 

The bank has a capacity for nickels, dimes, 
quarters and gold pieces. 
and durable. 
reverse side. 


It is just the right sort of savings bank to 
bring in new accounts. 


FORTUNE 


Write for Prices and Samples Today 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 
201 COOK STREET 


It is light, compact 
Your bank’s name on the 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Building the Bank 
for Business is a 
Big Job 


Sooner or later every banker runs into 
this building problem. Be prepared, by 
obtaining now your copy of 


Building the 
Bank for 
Business 


by 
T. H. Moyer 


C. C. Peck, 
U. S. Savings Bank, 
Port Huron, Mich., says 


that from the book he 


some unexpectedly valuable 
thoughts, especially from the 
chapterson Quality and Appearance.”’ 
This is not a technical book, but a highly 
interesting and helpful discussion of the 
elements that have been combined in the 
actual creation of successful bank buildings. 
Full of practical suggestions and ideas. 
Send for your copy today. $2.50 postpaid. 
THE DANDO COMPANY 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
(Fascimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp prints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 
Gatates? Yes, an in- 


resting one, too. 
Send for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 

422-424 W. 27th St. 

New York City, N. Y. 
IN USE 


OVER 


75,000 


Reed’s Master Plan 
1925 is ready. 
‘Territorial - 
are now being made. 
Critical inspection i 


: vited and arranged 
appointment. 
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turning a few pages hurriedly, he 
read: “A job in the working or opera- 
tive sense is evidently something 
which it requires patience to perform. 
In the physical or moral sense—as 
when, for example, in the language of 
the vulgar, a personal hurt or mis- 
fortune is referred to as ‘a bad job,’ it 
is something which requires patience 
to support. In the political sense, a 
‘job’ is something which requires 
patience on the part of the public to 
endure—and in all these senses the 
word may be traced to Job, the pro- 
verbial exemplar of this virtue.’ ”’ 

I was out of the door by this time, 
but Jerry’s voice followed me with his 
final comment: “But what Southey 
failed to point out is that it is not the 
job-holder who holds the place of 
Job, but the public.” 


Why Invite the Crook to the 
Lobby? 


(Continued from page 12) 


it did suddenly, I went over to the 
bank as usual and made a feint at 
writing at one of the desks where 
I had seen a man who I knew carried 
a large account, writing. Sure enough, 
there was one of his fully signed checks 
on top of the desk. I picked it up 
and strolled outside to a telephone. 
I called up the bank, asking for the 
teller I knew handled the account. 
I inquired as to the state of Mr. So- 
and-So’s account, naming the depositor, 
and was told that a check for $125 
signed by him would be O. K. It was 
made out to cash and I indorsed it and 
got the money. 


F COURSE I was known in that 

town and had to leave. I intended 
to do that anyway as my welcome was 
about worn out there. But that first 
experience opened up new and greater 
possibilities for an easy living. I 
tried the same thing in the next town, 
only I hit the careless depositor’s 
account for $250 and got it without 
any trouble although I was a perfect 
stranger. A glance over the shoulder 
of the depositor at his open bank book 
and deposit slips furnished me with an 
index to the size of his account and 
when he left a signed check behind 
that was defective only in date, I 
went outside and telephoned the bank 
that I was sending one of my customers 
with a check and it was O. K. I 
posed as the depositor and it worked. 
I got the money without any trouble 
and left town. 

“For ten years I worked this system 
with variations and with the proceeds 
lived in style and had money to burn 
at the race tracks and on automobiles. 
I did not do much digging into waste- 
baskets because that was too risky in 
plain view of the floor officer and other 
bank employees. And besides, I found 
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plenty of loose, signed checks around 
wherever I went.” 

“TI did so much looking over the 
shoulders of writing depositors that 
I trained my eye to remember sig- 
natures. I got so adept I could 
remember signatures for months. | 
recall returning to several towns 
months after my first visit there and 
forging signatures I had seen only once 
at the time. My forgeries were so 
good that even the depositors were 
loath to swear that they were not 
their signatures. I even took one 
forged check on a business man to his 
own office and had it cashed. It hap- 
pened that I knew the situation in his 
office because I had had dealings with 
him and that helped expedite the 
It was due to this knack 
I got the name ‘Camera Eye’ which, 
I see, is one of the aliases they have 
attached to my record in the prison here. 

“My record is pretty fully covered 
in an issue of the Journal of the 
American Bankers Association, pub- 
lished in the late fall of 1923. 

“In all the years I worked I was 
never near arrest. I came up to 
Duluth to settle down and raise pedi- 
greed dogs. I bought the dogs with 
money obtained on forged checks. 
Somehow an accurate description of 
me was furnished by one of the banks 
I had defrauded. I have had a very 
obvious lameness all my life and a 
peculiarity of speech. I walked into 
a Duluth bank to cash a genuine check; 
the teller recognized me from my de- 
scription and had no trouble in catching 
me because I could not run. I was 
sent up for ten years. 

“As near as I can remember I 
operated against 1,200 banks in ten 
years. I have taken more than half a 
million from banks, all of which would 
have been impossible had depositors 
been less careless and had banks ob- 
served more caution. I might add 
that never once did I see a sign in a 
bank warning depositors against care- 
less use of the writing desks and 
cautioning the public to destroy all 
spoiled checks. Such precaution might 
have upset all my early plans.” 

The other criminal referred to at the 
beginning of this article worked in 
precisely the same way but instead of 
limiting himself to checks in three 
figures, as his co-worker did, he wrote 
them in four and five figures. His 
largest check was for $15,000. He 
bragged to the police that he could go 
into any town they named, a stranger, 
and in twenty-four hours come away 
with at least $12,000. Once by a 
single operation he closed a small bank. 

In a confession which he made to 
bank detectives in Arizona he virtually 
paralleled the story related by the man 
in Stillwater. He asserted he had a 
conscience, and, in support of it, nar- 
rated that once in a Southern California 
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bank he passed a check for $1,200 
on a woman teller who appeared to be 
beyond middle age. She explained to 
him that the bank assessed all losses 
caused by tellers against the tellers. 
When he reached his hotel he put the 
proceeds of his operation into a shoe 
box and mailed it to the bank with a 
note explaining that he felt sorry for 
the old lady. 

Some progressive banks have already 
adopted measures to correct the care- 
lessness of depositors. They have 
issued printed instructions to their 
floor officers with these directions: 

“Watch the writing desks in the 
bank lobby closely. When a customer 
has finished at a desk see that no 
papers are left behind. Papers that 
are found should be burned or torn 
into small bits. 

“See that depositors do not leave 
behind bank books or check books. If 
such articles are left, put them into 
envelopes and turn over to the teller 
handling the account. 

“Observe strangers in the bank and 
report any one found rummaging in 
wastebaskets or examining writing 
desks. 

“Caution depositors who are in the 
habit of writing so that others may 
observe what they are doing, of the 
danger in that practice. 

“Do not fail, however, to observe 
the utmost tact in dealing with persons 
who come to your attention while 
following these directions.” 


(THER banks are educating their 
depositors by means of neat and 
courteously worded signs posted over 
desks and by printed slips sent out 
with monthly statements, bank letters 
and advertising matter. Signs such 
as this one are beginning to appear: 


This bank takes every precaution to 
protect its customers against fraud. Your 
co-operation in observing the following 
precautionary rules will prevent losses to 
yourself and this bank: 

Do not scatter bank books, checks, de- 
posit slips and other private and valuable 
pa ers about writing desks where they may 

into unauthorized hands. 

If, in writing checks and deposit slips, 
you spoil them, tear them into small pieces 
and throw them into waste baskets or 
carry them away. DO NOT CRUMPLE 
SPOILED CHECKS OR _ DEPOSIT 
SLIPS AND THROW THEM AWAY. 

Observe the same care in handling checks 
that you would in handling currency. 
Currency is good for its face value only. 
Your check can be raised, forged or altered 
for any amount. 


Educational campaigns like these 
are strictly in accord with modern 
methods of crime prevention and not 
only reduce losses, but remove temp- 
tations and impress bank customers 
with the desire of the bank to throw 
every safeguard around their transac- 
tions. And this inspires customers 
with greater confidence in the bank 
and builds lasting good will. 
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you turn them 
downward 


How many times have you been reading letters of a very 


Write for private nature at your desk when someone rushed in on you? 
descriptive leaflets You do not want to turn them face downward but still— 
on many times you must, to conceal private facts from inquisitive 
AccoFolders,forsmoother °Y€S- It is an embarrassing action on your part and a great 
___ filing operation many times secretly resented by‘callers. 
Fasteners 
aeuieee ACCO Distributers a Real Aid 


Ezeon Clips Acco Distributers not only per- quisitive eyes. They are taken 
- mit you to avoid any such em- away for filing just as safely... . 


barrassment but al aid t i i importan' 

Canadian Clip Co., euar e “live” correspondence AccoDistributers are constructed 

onto against being misplaced or lost. 
485 King £8. The mail clerk fastens ali With two stiff, black, cloth-bound 
England: letters that go to you and other covers and back—all one piece. 
The Acco Co., Ltd. executives in separate Acco Dis- Papers are locked in place by a long 
18 Whitefriar St., tributers and they come to you spring binding wire and are secured 
London, E. C. . safely—and concealed from in- by one quick, simple motion. 
Argentina: Write us today for an Acco Distrib for free inati also descriptive li 
Fred Berg & Co. AMERICAN CLIP COMPAN 
77 San Martin 
Buenos Aires Long Island City, N. Y. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 


FOR SMOOTHER OFFICE OPERATION 


MORE CHRISTMAS CLUB DEPOSITORS 


the number of your 
— Christmas Club or Special Savings 
Account Depositors through the dis- 
tribution of BeaconAdvertising Soap. 
The advertisement of your bank 
WILL NEVER WASH OFF the 
cake of soap. Your message will be 
seen several times each day. 
Beacon Advertising Soap offers 
an effective, positive, useful and 
economical way of telling your story. 
It also builds up good will because 
it renders a service. 


Ask us now for samples, ices and 
information about Beacon Advertising 
Soap. There is no obligation attached. 


BEACON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., 19 Main St., Beacon, New York 


— 


We want YOU 
to become a member of our 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Come in and let us explain it 
Name and Address of 
Bank 


BEACON SOAP CO., ‘BEACON, N. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Try With Light, Action and Color 


How to Apply First Principles to Arrest the Attention of the 
Passer-by; the Message in Your Window Must Do the Rest 


OUR bank’s' windows—how 

\ about them? Are you capital- 

izing their business building pos- 
sibilities, and if so, are you getting full 
value out of them? Window shopping 
has long been counted a favorite pas- 
time by quite a number of people. 
Do your bank’s windows attract them? 
All people, when passing through a 
business district, are consciously or 
unconsciously impressed by window 
displays. Are your windows effective 
enough to make that impression last- 
ing? 

Merchandising experts say that 
attractive windows are one of the most 
effective ways of obtaining sales. This 
being so, surely the windows of a bank 
are worth the time, thought and 
money necessary to make them attrac- 
tive to a point where they will sell the 
bank and its services to the passer-by. 


By CARL E. SCHIFFNER 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


Bank window advertising is still in 
its infancy. Much pioneering is still 
to be done, and the bank advertising 
man who wishes to confine the displays 
in his bank’s windows to advertise- 
ments of his institution has a doubly 
difficult problem. However, if he will 
give this matter a little time and some 
serious thought, much can be accom- 
plished. 

Arrested attention is the beginning 
of asales presentation. In other words, 
you have to stop your passer-by before 
you can hope to get your message to 
him. In window advertising there are 
three effective methods of arresting 
attention: light, action: and color. 

Without light, the window display 
is, of course, without value, and with 


insufficient light it is little better. The 
fact that a great many bank windows 
are deeply recessed makes the question 
of sufficient lighting doubly important. 

In the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Chicago, each of its four, 
twelve-foot-wide windows is equipped 
with three center-spot-beam flood lights 
with 250-watt lamps. These lights 
are mounted directly above the display 
space, one light being placed at either 
end and so focused that the rays from 
these end lights cross each other in the 
center of the window. This arrange- 
ment diffuses the light, causing it to 
flood not only the display, but a con- 
siderable space in front of the window. 
As the feature attraction of the window 
is usually in the center, the third light 
was placed above this point and its 
rays directed downward. Gelatin 
shades constitute part of the lighting 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


equipment and permit a variation of 
colored light. Three electric current 
outlets in the interior of these windows 
facilitate additional illumination and 
supply current for the operation of 
action displays. 

Having provided for this important 
matter of lighting, the next problem 
naturally is how to compel attention 
to the advertising matter within your 
window. From infancy the average 
individual has been attracted by action 
-his desire to “see the wheels go 
‘round’ continues all through life. 
Not only does action attract attention 
to your window advertising, but the 
action display is likely to leave a more 
lasting impression than any other. 

In order to procure the full benefit 
of action displays, motion should con- 
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CAM AL SONS BIAS 


centrate attention, as far as possible, 
m the particular thing advertised. 
To bring out this point and to show the 
practical application of action displays 
to bank advertising, attention is called 
to the pictures of the windows of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, used to 
illustrate this article. 


HE clock window was used to em- 

phasize banking hours. The hands 
of the two smaller clocks travelled from 
nine to two and back again, calling 
attention to the hours during which the 
savings department was open on all 
business days, with the exception of 
Saturday, when the hours are from 
line to eight, as was indicated by the 
third and larger clock, the hour hand 
of which travelled from nine to eight. 
"he backward motion of the hour 
hands naturally excited curiosity which 
prompted people to stop and figure 
wut what it was all about; in that 
manner the hours of the savings de- 
partment were strongly impressed on 
the observer. 

One of the first mechanical displays 
Which this bank used was an advertise- 
ment for the money barrel, which the 
bank issues to its depositors. The 


lisplay showed a stretch of country 
tad on which two stean rollers were 


moving back and forth, “Smoothing 
out the rough spots in the road to 
success.” These steam rollers were 
built of the money barrels, which were 
being advertised, and pass books were 
used to form the cab. 

An interesting display was a globe 


which had been cut in two and a 
mechanical arrangement attached to 
make it open and close. Within this 
globe was displayed a savings pass 
book, while beneath the globe was the 
wording, ‘“‘A World of Opportunity is 
Open to those who Save.” 


ANOTHER effective action display 
was built around the idea of the 
buried treasure of pirate days. In this 
display a pirate ship was rocking at 
anchor a short distance from the shore 
on which lay, partly buried in the 
sand, an iron-bound chest, the top of 
which was filled with silver coins of 
various denominations. The cards of 
this display said, “There is Buried 
Treasure in the Nickels, Dimes and 
Quarters in your Pockets. Put your 
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Allsteel Desks 


Appearance — 
on enamel, olive green or mahogany. 
Bronze trimmed. Wear - resisting, 
stain-proof dark green linoleum top. 


Utility — 


lessly. Files of all sizes may be fitted 
in drawers. Automatic central lock. 


Long Life— 
warping, marring or 
sticking of drawers. 


Complete Line — 


flat top—typewriter—single or double 


easonable Price— 
Prices no higher than for high grade 


Drawers operate 
smoothly—noise- 


Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Safes, Counter-heights, Sectional 
Cases, Accessories and Supplies. 

The General Fireproofing Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 


= 


Treasure to Work here where Safety, 
Service and Convenience are assured 
Savings Depositors.”’ 

Action displays, however, are too 
costly and difficult of preparation to. 
justify their continuous use, and it is 
then that color does its work. Great 
care must be exercised in the use of 
color, as a bank’s windows must, in 
addition to attracting attention, carry 
a tone of dignity and richness. A set 
of velour background drapes in a 
neutral color will do much toward 
giving the display tone. Colored lights, 
colored illustrations and spots ofcolor, 
such as initials, colored rules or panels 
on cards, all serve to draw the eye to 
the advertising matter. 

Tangible results from window ad- 
vertising, like returns on all other 
forms of bank advertising, are difficult 
to trace; still there are numerous 
evidences of the fact that window 
advertising pays. One of the early 
windows which the First Trust and 
Savings Bank used, advertised a list 
of bonds selected from a larger list 
published in the newspapers at the 
same time. The display had been in 
the window but a comparatively short 
time when a man walked in from the 
street and made inquiry of one of the 
salesmen regarding some of the issues 
offered, stating that he never knew 
that the institution handled that par- 
ticular class of securities. On another 
occasion advertising a new booklet 
which the Trust Department was dis- 
tributing relative to the “care of 
securities service,” brought in an 
inquiry which resulted in the depositing 
of securities, and the naming of the 
bank as trustee under the individual’s 
will was virtually assured. 


URTHER evidence of the value of 

window advertising is the almost 
continuous comment regarding the dis- 
plays. For the most part the remarks 
were very favorable. An outstanding 
exception to this rule was the criticism 
of a window display in which a light- 
house was used to emphasize safety. 
A vice-president of one of our neigh- 
boring banks contended that a light- 
house was used to warn the seafarer of 
danger, but when his attention was 
called to the fact that this was but the 
minor function of the lighthouse and 
that its true purpose was to guide the 
ship to a safe harbor he withdrew his 
criticism. 

Quite frequently comments regard- 
ing displays are also amusing. After 
the steam roller display, mentioned 
above, had been on exhibit for some 
time, an acquaintance of one of the 
bank’s officers stopped at his desk and 
made this comment. “It is very 


evident that you fellows are better 
bankers than paving contractors, judg- 
ing from the amount of time you 
have required to complete the job of 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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‘smoothing out the road to success.” 

On another occasion a deposito, 
approached one of the employees anq 
accused the bank of destroying one of 
his childhood idols through a window 
display. It seemed that this depositor 
had been an ardent admirer of Captaip 
Kidd and in his boyhood was much 
enthralled by the stories of his advep. 
tures. “Do you know,” he said, “| 
always had the idea that Captain Kidd 
was an extraordinarily rough and 
blood-thirsty individual, but judging 
from the loose change which filled his 
treasure chest, it is apparent that he 
was little more than a ‘nickel. 
snatcher.’”’ 


WHEN people voluntarily comment 
on your window displays, it is prima 
facie evidence that they are talking 
about them to their friends. What 
better advertising medium could any 
bank want? 

In an analysis of the value of floor 
space in a retail store, recently made 
by one of the leading mid-westem 
newspapers, it was found that 2 per 
cent of the floor space in the average 
store was devoted to window display, 
and that the sales directly traceable to 
these displays paid 12 per cent of the 
store rent. This is further indication 
of the possibilities of window adver- 
tising and a conclusive agrument in 
the consideration of the effective use 
of bank windows for selling the bank 
and its service to the public. No 
matter whether the windows of your 
bank are twelve feet wide, as in the 
case of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, or only one-quarter 
that size, if they are so located that 
the interior is visible to the passer-by, 
those windows, with proper illumine 
tion and attention, will carry the 
bank’s message to the public eighteen 
or more hours each day. 


The Star of Hope in Foreign 
Trade 


(Continued from page 8) 


extraordinary size. Abroad the situ 
ation is changing in a contrary sense. 
Exclusive of Russia, foreign countries 
produced an average of 7,000,000 bales 
from 1910 to 1914, but this year they 
will probably produce 9,000,000. 
Whereas we produced 65.9 per cent of 
world cotton in 1908, we had only 55.3 
per cent in 1922-23. On the other 
hand our consumption has increased 
from 23.9 per cent of world consump 
tion in 1908 to 30.8 per cent in 1922-23. 
This is not a change that is taking 
place overnight, but it is one thats 
proceeding with inexorable finality. 
Our cotton is produced under high 
cost conditions, on land that has beet 
used hard. In many countries of the 
world virgin cotton land awaits abut 
dantly, high prices are stimulating 
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roduction and foreign nations are 
determined to leave nothing undone to 
free themselves from dependence on us. 
What is true for cotton is true for 
fined copper. We are today not 
gif-sufficient. Consumption of copper 
in the United States in 1921 was 
917,670,000 pounds; in 1922, 1,074,- 
525,000; and in 1923, 1,465,900,000. 
New uses for the metal continually 
appear and in a few years our resources 
must be impaired. Of mineral oils 
President Coolidge recently stated that, 
at present production, we had suffi- 
cent for only twenty years; Sir Rich- 
ad Redmayne, the British mining 
expert, gives us only ten years. Wheat 
suffers handicaps. The Americanfarm- 
a’s capital investment on a basis of 
$200 an acre is nearly four times as 
geat as that of the Manitoba farmer, 
and more than four times as great as 
that of the farmers of Saskatchewan 
ad Alberta; the average yield in 
Canada is higher than in this country 
wih a superior product in the three 
provinces mentioned. Moreover, less 
than 25 per cent of the arable land in 
the three Canadian provinces is under 
cultivation, and over 25,000,000 acres, 
sme 3,000,000 more than now under 
cultivation, lie within fifteen miles of 
rilroads and can be bought on easy 
tems for $18 an acre or less. Argen- 
tna and other countries offer more 
ufavorable comparisons. We are high- 
est producers, and only world-wide 
shortage has brought fair prices to our 
farmers this year. But this is a tem- 
porary situation, and we must face the 
fact that normally we cannot compete 
with low-cost countries. 


ORE important still, in a very few 
years we shall not have products 
with which to compete. Exhaustion of 
our supplies and steady increase of our 
own needs are two factors that cannot 
becompensated, and it is impossible to 
um back the hands of the clock. 
President Coolidge in his recent ad- 
dress before the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges said: ‘“‘We are not 
early a generation ahead of the time 
vhen our country will witness a rever- 
al of its relation to world agricul- 
tue. I mean that in a very few years 
the natural increase of population and 
the inevitable tendency to industrial- 
vation, will place us among the na- 
lions producing a deficit rather than a 
wrplus of agricultural staples. Even 
loday, if in making up our balance 
sheet we include our requirements of 
toffee, tea, sugar and wool, we already 
have a considerable agricultural deficit.” 

Taking the 1910-1914 average of 
477,000,000 as our favorable mer- 
thandise balance, it is obvious that any 
material reduction in these four items 
lone would suffice to give us an un- 
kvorable balance on merchandise ac- 
unt, and in the absence of adequate 
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“Good Things for Banks” 


The Safest Drive 
tor Results is the 


ONE 
REGISTER 


In playing par golf the safest drives are 
always straight down the fairway. A par game 
is always assured, when the ONE OPERA- 
TION NOTE REGISTER SYSTEM is in- 
stalled in your Note and Loan Department of 
your Bank. One typewritten operation is a 
safe drive, as all necessary records are accu- 
rately and speedily provided, namely: Register, 
Notice, Tickler, Endorser’s Liabilities and 
Maker’s Liability sheets; thus eliminating 95% of all errors, due to 
copying and saving a great deal of time and money. 


_ A system to protect the Note and Loan Department should be chosen 
with as much care, if not more than you would use in choosing the 
correct well-balanced club for your game on the course. 


One operation note register is a result-showing, self-supporting system. 
Write today for our catalog describing the details. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LTD., TORONTO 


manufactured exports or invisible 
credits this would mean gold shipments, 
restricted business and other unhappy 
conditions in this country. Therefore, 
the credit we are piling up abroad in 
the form of loans may well be of 
inestimable value to us in the future, 
although increase in exports of manu- 
factured goods is our real star of hope. 

It requires no further evidence to 
show that our entire national economy 
is changing, and that our export trade 
is being placed on a highly competitive 
basis. Nevertheless this export trade 
is vitally necessary in order that we 
may obtain needed supplies of raw 
materials for both domestic and foreign 
trade, and prevent that drain on our 
gold supplies that an unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments would bring about. 
The way lies clearly and distinctly 
before us. We must intensify and 
broaden our foreign selling and dis- 
tribution of manufactured products. 
That we can do this there is not the 
slightest doubt, basing this statement 
on what has actually been done and 
what is being done today. 

Contrasted with ten years ago, pro- 
ducers of the United States now know 
what foreign trade means and that it 
is a vital necessity for them and the 
citizens of this country. The mer- 
chant or manufacturer knows what 
foreign trade can do in the way of re- 
moving seasonable dips from his 


Modern 


Bank Fixtures 
FOR SALE 


We are exhibiting at our warerooms 
the fixtures used by the Standard Trust 
& Savings Bank, formerly at 105 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago. Here is your 
chance to buy extra fine mahogany 
classy fixtures and metal cages, counters, 
etc., at bargain prices. 


We will refit and install to 
suit your requirements. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Aetna Cabinet & Fixture Co. 


2512 So. Robey St. Chicago 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising has advanced 
—see Reed’s Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 
else can give you a full 
realization of the new. 
order of things which 
P. M. Reed & Banker 
Associatés, Chicago, 
have initiated. 
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HOOVER 
ARMORED BODIES 


“Can be mounted on any type chassis” 


Guarantee your clientage 
and yourself maximum 
protection when trans- 
porting funds. 


A Hoover will convince 
the public of your pro- 
gressiveness and attract 
desirable accounts. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY 


EASTERN SALES BRANCH: LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


YORK, PA. 


Wanted 
Bank Employees 


To Earn Extra Money During Spare Time 


A 26-year old concern wants you to sell 
its line of appliances during your spare time. 
Nearly every one is a prospect. Interest 
customers of your bank and sell them after 
banking hours—it will not interfere with 
your bank duties. 


All banks and offices have need for one or 
more of the Defiance line of appliances. The 
sale of an appliance selling for $10.00 nets 
you $2.50. Bank employees already appointed 
agents are making handsome incomes. 

Defiance products are used by large finan- 
cial houses everywhere. Probably your own 
bank uses them. The work is pleasant and 
easy—the rewards large. You will have an 
old, established and reputable company be- 
hind you and the product you sell. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Defiance Manufacturing Co. 
30 Church Street NEW YORK CITY 


DON'T MISS == 


‘‘What Over-Borrowing Does 
to Industry”’ 


There is $3,800,000,000 of borrowed 
money used in our industries that ought 
to be replaced by permanent capital. 
But how? By private enterprise? By 
government enactment? Or by combina- 
of the two? At present there’s no solu- 
tion because industrial securities are spec- 
ulative—not safe and sound enough as 
investments to provide the required 
capital. It is a problem big enough to 
command the attention of all the banks. 
Read Clinton E. Woods’ analysis of the 
subject in the February issue. 


‘‘Phantom Gold’”’ 


Another of the extraordinary exploits of 
Director Clutchbill and his able disciple 
John, cashier of the Ferndale National 
Bank. Fred Copeland, the creator of 
these village financiers in humorous 
fiction, is at his best in this one. 


“‘Do Depositors Respond to Mailing”’ 


Experience with dormant accounts in 
Roanoke which upsets a few accepted 
theories. You’ll find all the figures and 
their interpretation next month. 


*‘The Menace of Stolen Securities”’ 


Discussion of a phase of crime and its 
prevention the responsibility for which 
the banks are prone to elude unless 
they suffer losses directly. 


NEXT MONTH == 
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business by providing orders durin 
slack times. He also knows its value jp 
reducing overhead and unit costs, an¢, 
frequently, in providing that addi. 
tional percentage of turnover that 
means profit. He also knows that steady 
increase in plant, with its inevitable 
excess of production over consumption, 


can only be compensated by foreign 
sales. American business today js 
geared up with two great activities: 
foreign and domestic trade. Decrease 
in the weight of either produces lost | 
motion, waste, discouragement. They 
are the absolutely essential comple. 
ments in the life of a great nation such 
as we have finally become. 

Throughout the world today Ameri- 
can enterprise, organizing genius, capi- 
tal and American need are slowly re- 
moving the mountains of impedimenta 
and racial prejudice that obstruct prog. 
ress. Great names are being written 
in the Hall of Fame of our foreign 
trade. Unyielding is the advance, un- 
conquerable the spirit. In fifty years 
we shall look down from a mountain 
of achievement and all other nations 
will be merely moving in the valleys. 
We shall win and we will win. 


VERY business man in the United 

States should realize two great 
facts. The first is that the war is over, 
the second, that the post-war boom for 
many lines has ended, for others is 
drawing to a close. No form of busi- 
ness magic, government action or 
speculative and inflationary tactics 
can relieve us, for any length of time, 
of the necessity of climbing down from 
the clouds and walking on the surface 
of the earth. We need every penny of 
tax reduction, economies of manage- 
ment, labor, overhead. Not so that 
corporate surplus and dividends may 
be increased, more money be available 
for investment or for spending. But 
in order that we may reduce prices 
and be prepared at home and abroad 
for a period of competition, which will 
tax to the utmost the strength and 
skill of our strongest. 


TheCentral File That Centralizes 


(Continued from page 15) 


department, one to the savings, ete. 

Branch office records are simply 
taken from the daily report lists to the 
file and straight from the change o 
name or address slips. A careful check 
of the “open” and ‘“‘closed’’ files 
made before typing the branch office 
file cards to take care of combinations 
and office duplications. 

The daily prayer of the central file 
department is to get the correct m- 
formation needed for its cards from 
the branch offices and the various de- 
partments of the main office and then 
to type and file this data correctly. If 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


account for John C. Rearick as J. 
Rearick and the typist in that office 
reports it as J. Reauck and the clerk 
in the central file department misfiles it, 
this particular item in the central file is 
almost 300 per cent worse than nothing. 


[! IS very essential that names of 
customers opening accounts be typed 
or printed when the name is given to 
the teller or the officer who opens 
accounts. It is essential, too, that the 
names be “‘called back’’ to the patrons 
for their pronunciation. By these 
methods only will the names be found 
in the various departments and the 
central file correctly spelled. It is 
also important that names be com- 
pletely reported as given—not “J.” 
when the signature shows “John C.” 
Mistakes like Yawnavich for Janovich, 
Keml for Kenel, Lorris for Lewis, 
Lantzenhiser for Lautzenhiser, the sur- 
name Frank for Traub, Jacob for Jacot, 
Daniel for Daniels, the initials C. K. 
for C. R., Davis for Davies, Honto for 
Houts, Mitchel for Winchell, Roulic 
for Pavlic will reduce the efficiency 
of a central file department to a 
minimum. 

Most mistakes like the ones quoted 
are the tellers’, not the typists’. In 
some of these cases the teller has not 
asked to hear the name pronounced, in 
others he has reported the account in 
handwriting instead of printing. In 
one case, at least, he just didn’t under- 
stand Polish. 

Joint accounts always should be 
listed by the teller as joint and changes 
to joint accounts should be passed in 
to the central file department. Other- 
wise, when a V.-P. calls in some bright 
morning for the account of Clara J. 
Jones the reply will be that there is no 
such account in the bank. Asa matter 
of fact, two months before an account 
had been opened for John C. or Clara 
J. Jones, and the teller failed to report 
the account other than as John C. 
Jones. Some tellers still seem to think 
that the status of women on joint 
accounts with their husbands is about 
on a plane with their political privileges 
before they had the vote. 

If a bookkeeper makes a mistake, 
she soon discovers it and can check 
for the error and correct it. If the 
central file makes a mistake, nobody is 
the wiser. The mistake may be a 
wrong spelling by the teller or the 
typist or a misfiling, but into the file 
it goes. Sometime, a month or six 
years from that date, an officer will be 
told that we have no account for a 
certain person when we do have. Or 
we'll write this person a letter ad- 
dressed to the wrong name-spelling. 
Or we’ll get him on a mailing list we 
shouldn’t have him on because he has 
other accounts—ad infinitum. Bad 
business and a waste of money. 

We do not take addresses and 
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Make Your Building 


Flexlumize your building and it will 


Pay Greater Dividends 


have greater advertising value—will at- 
tract more and favorable attention and 
increase your clientele. 

Specially designed Flexlume Electrical 


> 


tions. 


Display blends into the architectural 
scheme of your building. Dignified yet 
bold, snow-white raised letters of glass 
against a dark background by day; 
brilliant, solid letters of light by night. 
Years of service assured by its quality 
materials and sturdy construction. 
Flexlume has increased the attention 
value of hundreds of banking institu- 
Write for complete information 
as to how it can profitably serve you. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Phone ll Principal Cities 


ay Los Angeles and 


LEX LU M ‘oronto, Ont. 


information from the city directory 
without stating the source. Seldom, 
if ever, do we allow directory addresses 
to be used on accounts. We may use 
directory addresses for mailing lists 
where we have received returned mail. 
The city directory, however, is used 


.constantly in connection with the file 


when added or supplementary infor- 
mation is needed. Here is a credit 
inquiry for Mrs. John Doe. When the 
file fails to produce Mrs. John Doe, a 
directory search shows that she is 
Clara A. Doe. Oh, yes, we have her 
account under Clara A. Doe, at the 
same address. Our central file and 
the city directory make a nice little 
detective force all our own. 


IN THE original compilation of C. F. 
cards from the bank’s records, the 
greatest care should be exercised to get 


the card records correct as to name 


spellings, joint accounts and addresses. 
It is jolly to feel that all the records in 
one’s bank are in No. 1 shape, but 
occasionally, quite the contrary will 
prove to be the case when transcribing 
a C. F. from the existing records in 
departments. 

Here we'll elaborate a little upon 
our statement that a card isn’t a 
central file card until it really cen- 
tralizes all information—a card isn’t a 
central file card until it is correctly 
spelled. 


How abouta bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable for all 
departments of your 


institution, at an amaz- 
ingly low cost? ee 


P.M. REED 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


*“O wad some power the giftie gie 

To see a name as it’s given to us. 

Also the address. 

The bank considering installation of a 
central file well may question the value 
of such a system in the face of the 
time and effort required to institute 
and maintain it. There is no denying 
the fact that an efficient central file 
is a department in itself. Painstaking 
work and ceaseless vigilance are re- 
quired to keep it in working order. In 
addition, the file takes the co-operation 
and therefore the time of every in- 
dividual in the bank to greater or less 
extent. With these considerations in 
mind, the bank about to start such a 
file asks, “Does it pay?” The answer 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Seven Important Advantages 


Furnished By This New Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine for Savings Banks 


1—With each posting, machine furnishes absolute proof of posting 
to correct account. 


2—With each posting, it furnishes absolute proof of posting of 
right amount. 


3—With each posting, it furnishes absolute proof of the extension 
of correct balance on account affected. 


4— When system in use involves handling new pass book balances, 
it furnishes absolute check, with each posting, on differences 
existing between Pass Book and Ledger Balances. 


5—Posts ledger and journal—both originals—at the same time. 
6—Creates a journal of real accounting value. 


7—Automatically posts and completes all entries on the ledger 
card without any attention on part of the operator. 


This new Burroughs was designed only after exhaus- 
tive study of every phase of savings bank accounting. 
It furnishes these important advantages whether pass 
book balances are kept up-to-date or not. Con- 
sequently it meets the requirements of every savings 
bank. 


What these two bankers say about this remarkable 
machine is typical of the expressions received from 
bankers in all parts of the country. 


“We have lately installed in our Savings Department 
the latest model of your bookkeeping machine. We 
handle the posting on 11,000 savings accounts, and we 
are convinced that the machine will take care of twice 


Call the local Burroughs office—ask your representative to show 
you how easily and oe you can handle your savings account 
r, if you prefer, mail the coupon today. 


work on this machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Factories at Detroit, Michigan; Windsor, Canada, and Nottingham, England 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the:-World 


as many accounts without the addition of another 
clerk in the Savings Department.” 
—Mr. John T. Benz, Vice-President, Fidelity 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


“‘We do not hesitate to recommend the purchase of a 
Burroughs Savings Posting Machine to any bank and 
extend an invitation to any purchaser to inspect our 
method of posting savings accounts.” 
—Mr. F. J. Greiner, Secretary, Pearl Street 
‘Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland. 


You owe it to your bank and to yourself to see this 
new Burroughs machine and this system of posting and 
automatically proving savings accounts. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6260 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me further information about the new 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine for 
Savings Banks. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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A program 


that attracts 
new depositors 


IRST we offer you a powerful 

new link in banking service: 
positive protection against check 
raisers. Sure, trouble-free pro- 
tection. 


Super-Safety INSURED 
checks—made of the world’s 
safest check paper. Protected 
by The Wm. J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, Inc. 
And, finally, insure you and 
each depositor for $1,000 against 
loss through raised checks. This 
insurance is issued by the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity 
Company—one of the 
strongest in America. 
No extra cost to you! 


Monthly we adver- 
tise them to millions 
—hundreds or perhaps tens-of- 
thousands in your locality. 


Then— if you provide Super- 
Safety INSURED Bank Checks 
. —we supply an effective program 
of selling-helps. Special adver- 
tising matter whenever you want 
it, regular newspaper campaigns, 
mailing literature, display ma- 
terial for your bank. 


It does attract new depositors 
—helps you build business. 
Thousands of progressive banks 
are proving this today. 


Get all the facts now! 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 


is: To our knowledge, those banks that 
have maintained good filing systems 
for information, can not and would not 
do without them. This is especially 
true if there are branch offices. The 
central file, in connection with the 
promotion of new business, is worth 
while, in actual dollars and cents, to 
the bank that maintains it—if the file 
is kept to the minute, as nearly 100 
per cent correct as it is possible to 
get it and then is thoroughly used. 

The calls to the file are so varied 
that it is impossible to set down in 
writing just what they are. The ways 
to use a central file in connection with 
the extension of business also are 
so varied that only each bank can 
determine for itself these uses. Never- 
theless, some. examples of uses and 
information asked are given here. 


THE telephone rings. “This is the 
Peaples office,”’ says a voice over the 
wire, “I have ten checks’ (meaning 
checks drawn in error on that office): 
“Jane C. Doe, John M. Jones, T. M. 
Smith, Mrs. Ada Jones, Thomas M. 
Brown, Clara Stone, H. M. K. 
Alexander, E. T. Bones, Alfred R. 
Thomas and the last one might be 
Anna T. Thomas or Thoman-—it is 
quite illegible.” 

Answer: “Jane C. Doe, T. M. 
Smith, Mrs. Ada Jones, Thomas M. 
Brown and H. M. K. Alexander belong 
in the main office, John M. Jones in 
the East Akron office, Clara Stone in 
the North Akron office. E. T. Bones 
we do not have. Alfred R. Thomas 
has no personal account but signs on 
“The Smith Realty Co.” in your own 
office. The last one undoubtedly 
should be Mrs. Anna T. Thaman and 
should go to the South Akron office. 

Enter the assistant head bookkeeper 
with twelve checks drawn in error on 
our office. He receives information 
similar to that given above. 

Here comes a clerk with twenty 
credit inquiries. “In what office do 
these people carry accounts, if any, 
and what accounts do they carry?” 
The Central File Department answers. 

Here is a check that looks like a 
forgery. The question is, “Do we 
have another account by the same 
name in one of our branch offices?” 

A V.-P. calls. ““What accounts have 
we for John C. Jones?” 

An assistant treasurer asks for the 
accounts under the name of an old 
resident whose death we noted in the 
daily papers a few days before. 

A commercial bookkeeper wants to 
know: “Which address is right, the 
one we have on the ledger for C. J. 
Smith or the one the statement 
carries?”” The central file is supposed 
to be authority on addresses. 

The telephone again rings. “This 
is savings teller No. 10. We have a 
credit for Mrs. T. J. Smith, savings 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


No. 84,000. That is not the name for 
our account No. 84,000. What can 
you tell us of this account?” 

Answer: “That is savings No. 84,- 
000 in the Peoples office and should 
be sent there.” 

This may happen: a lobby man calls 
in, “What do you know about a 
certain name?” 

Reply: ‘He carries such and such 
accounts in this office and was reported 
a month ago to just have been released 
from the penitentiary.” 

This last, of course, is rather unusual 
but when such information comes our 
way it is noted on the card under the 
authority of the person giving it. 

In fact, on very rare occasions in- 
formation has been asked us concern- 
ing the whereabouts of murderers. 

Court inquiries as to whether de- 
fendants, in divorce or other cases, 
have accounts in any of our offices, all 
come to the central file. 

This general information dispensed 
by the file is only one phase of its use. 

It is my opinion that it is absolutely 
impossible to compile an intelligent 
mailing list, whether from a present 
customers’ list or a _ prospect list, 
without the use of the central file. It 
is necessary to check against the 
central file to ascertain the accounts 
already carried by the customer or to 
find out if the person addressed is a 
customer. This checking is especially 
necessary if there are branch offices. 

The same is true of contests for new 
business. Any letter or approach that 
deals with peoples’ money has to be 
handled with special care. To solicit 
the account of a person who is already 
a customer is a great offense. Only a 
central file will produce the correct in- 
formation in all cases in such instances. 

It is impossible, too, to write letters 
acknowledging new accounts intelli- 
gently unless one has a central file 
against which to check before mailing. 
Otherwise, the bank would welcome as 
a new depositor a man who had closed 
a savings account two weeks pre- 
viously or carries an account in another 
department. 

There are many central filing sys- 
tems in use among banks. There are 
many kinds of information included in 
these various systems but the purpose 
of any central file is to gather infor- 
mation and then give it where required. 


It’s a Fact 
N official of the civil service com- 
mission says that even the grave 
members of one examining board were 
amused by a certain answer in a set 
of examination papers. 

The question was: ‘Give for any 
one year, the number of bales of cotton 
exported from the United States.” 

The answer this applicant wrote was: 
“1492, none.” — Harpers. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP AT 
4070-1-25-ADV 


DETROIT, MICH.,U S.A 
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BANKERS 


Six Big Divisions of L.B. 
Service to Banks 


1. Bank card record systems 
2. Bank filing systems 

3. Equipment, wood and steel 
4. Cards and filing supplies 
5. Specially-trained bank 


salesmen 
6. Special bank services 


Analysis, Indexing, Statistical, 
Calculating 


any bank—new standards 


speed and accuracy 
made possible by the L. B. Speedac visible file 


No matter how satisfactory your 
past experience with card records— 
there is a brand new thrill awaiting 
you. You'll get it when you first see a 
demonstration of the L. B. Speedac— 
the perfected visible card record file. 


For with the L. B. Speedac, you can 
depend on 99 9/10% accuracy in filing. 
You can depend upon the Speedac for 
new speed. In 2 seconds you can re- 
move a card. In 10 seconds you can 
remove a card carrier. In these two 
operations alone, the Speedac sets new 
standards. 


For every bank 
The L. B. Speedac “spot-lights” all 


vital and essential information in sig- 
nature lists, loan records, safe deposit 
cards and card ledgers. It is adaptable 
to every department that now uses a 
card record or ought to use one. 


This perfected visible file has 8 major 


Library Bureau 


superiorities —8 —— combined 
in the Speedac exclusively. 


The 8 Major Superiorities 


1. Perfect visibility—insures greater 
speed in finding any card—for there is 
never a hidden card in this file. 


2. Rigid card carrier bar—insures per- 
fect spacing, permanent alignment and 
visibility of cards. 


3. Faster card operation—In 2' seconds 
you can remove or replace any card 
—a new standard of speed. 


4. Faster carrier operation—In only 10 
seconds you can remove or insert a 
card carrier—another new standard 
for speed. 


5. Easier posting—You can write on 
the card without mar or jar, for it lies 
flat and rests on a smooth, even bed. 


6. Positive and simple lock—the simplest 
method of quickly releasing or securely 
locking the card carrier in position. 


Speedac visible file for card records 


7. L.B. Steel cabinet-—The sturdiest 
visible record cabinet made. It is die- 
formed and welded into a unit as 
sturdy as if forged from a single piece 
of steel. 

8. L. B. Indexing service—This L. B. 
department will transfer your cards— 
head them up, rearrange or rewrite 
them for you—without interrupting 
your office routine. 


Send for this booklet 


In a little 8-page booklet, “New eyes 
for business”, you can grasp quickly 
the fundamentals of the L.B. Speedac 
—and its tonic effect on your card rec- 
ords. The coupon below will bring you 
without obligation a free copy of this 
interesting booklet. 

Better still, ask for an actual demon- 
stration of the L.B. Speedac at the 
nearest of our 52 branch offices in the 
United States, England and France 
Consult your phone book. 


Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of your book- 
let, “‘New eyes for business.”’ 
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and astonishing 


BINDER 


OU have binders in your office which genuine black Russia leather; polished 

ought to stay locked and won’t! Here _ nickel levers, and rustless steel tubes and 

is a new Baker-Vawter binder with the hinges; cushion corners—all have that 
typical Baker-Vawter look about them. 


most astonishing lock you've ever seen. 
You don’t have to lock it; it locks itself, We make binders in several styles; for 


automatically, positively. To unlock it, for every record purpose. All are reasonably < 

removing or inserting leaves, simply press priced, and have proved their economy £ 

its two handy thumb levers and raise |. years of faithful service ° 

the cover. ar > 

You can’t pry its lock open. You might We say of our binders—“They laugh at = 

bend the top metal part double, yet theball- age.” They do. There are many Baker- 

bearing locking cones, one on each post, Vawter binders still giving splendid service : 

won't let go even a fraction of an inch. after 25 years of constant use. No. 983 is 8 

a Y No hunting for a key. There isn’t any; due for a ripe and useful old age in a great = 

al aw nothing to twist or turn. It has practically ™@DY offices wher © the true economy of = 

a no mechanism; nothing to get out of order, good quality is recognized. = 
( | AS yet it’s both automatic and positive. Use the coupon. We'll be glad to show “a 
\y You've never seen a better looking sec- you this remarkable binder without ob- £ 
had tional-post binder. Its fine corduroy; heavy, _ ligation. i 

u Halle Brothers of Cleveland, the famous department 

store, after a rigid comparison with competitive § 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY binders, recently bought 153 of these binders 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
1 would like.to demonstration of AKE R-VAWTE Co M PANY 


this new keyless binder, No. 983, with, of 
3 course, no obligation of any kind. Loose Leaf Binders . Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Filing Cabinets . Unit Files . Storage Units 
. Mr. = Made in our own plants + Sold direct from factory to you 
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